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No. 6 


THE 
BOIMONDAU COMMUNITY 


A Social Experiment in Working and Living 


by Albert Dujardin, S.J. 
Saint Louis University 


HE STORY OF BOIMONDAU is so 

revolutionary that it will certainly 
arouse astonishment and possibly skep- 
ticism. Nothing about Boimondau 
runs counter to commonsense, but it 
is so new, so different from traditional 
factory and community life of the past 
century, so much bolder than any 
other socio-industrial experiment, so 
human in the midst of an inhuman, 
industrialized world that you may be 
tempted to doubt its reality. 

But an experience is not a theory 
that can be right or wrong, practical 
or impractical. An experience is a 
fact that cannot be rejected; it must 
be faced and studied. And Boimondau 
is a fact. 

What is this experiment? A new 
wage system? a new incentive to in- 
crease production and profit? a rem- 
edy to the social problem? a reform 
of industry? It is all that, but it is 
much more. Marcel Barbu, the man 
who undertook and carried out this 
experiment, defined it as “the struggle 
of the spirit against matter.” 


Began as Worker 


His story is an account of the fierce 
struggle of man against the economic 
forces which try to enslave him. For 
M. Barbu, as for millions of men 
throughout the world, there has been 
a mighty struggle. As he related it 
later on: 

You must understand that I have 

not been an employer who reached 


down understandingly to help the 
workers, the proletariat with their 
problems. I have always been a poor 
man. I was born of a poor family. 
I have been an apprentice and a 
worker. I have been sick of unions 
as well as of employers. That is 
why I tried to set up my own busi- 
ness and with my wife test the ideas 
we had formulated about these prob- 
lems. We began working for our- 
selves on January 1, 1930, hunting 
for a solution to our problem. 


What M. Barbu sought was not the 
solution to an economic problem, nor 
increased production, nor larger 
profits. He wanted a maximum of 
human life. And in spite of all the 
obstacles which the present economic 
organization raises against leading a 
full human life, he succeeded. 


Economically Sound 


Moreover, it is interesting, if less 
important, to learn that he did this 
without rejecting anything of modern 
progress, economic or technological. 
His business is sounder and more prof- 
itable than any comparable business 
in France. 


The Boimondau experiment seems to 
show that by first solving the human 
problem, you also solve the economic 
problems. This would seem to be in 
sharp contrast with the average in- 
dustry in which managers, concentrat- 
ing solely on avoiding the economic 
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pitfalls, succeed in avoiding neither 
the economic nor the human. 


My account is based very largely on 
a French brochure, La Communaute 
Boimondau. Documents Economie et 
Humanisme, 4, L’Arbresle, 1946. The 
first part of this story will tell the 
history of M. Barbu and the commun- 
ity; the second part will examine the 
community’s social structure; the third 
part will present some tentative con- 
clusions. 


I. History of Community 


M. Barbu has experienced the misery 
of the modern industrial world which. 
by an ironic coincidence, has achieved 
the highest economic and technologi- 
cal development in man’s history and 
at the same time a high in poverty and 
misery. At the beginning of World 
War I he was a young boy, growing 
up in poverty. He left home seeking a 
job, but could only find shelter in an 
orphanage, where he spent several 
years. At one time he thought of the 
priesthood and entered a seminary. 
But realizing that he had no vocation. 
he frankly said so and soon left. The 
next years can be quickly summarized 
in his own words: 


I secured a job in the neighbor- 
hood of Paris; I was a young 
worker. I had to fight to get a little 
respect and decency for myself. I 
learned what employers were like 
and what the worker’s world was 
like. That was in 1928-1929. Like 
the others, I belonged to the union 
..- But it was evident that human 
living must be sought elsewhere, 


Lacked Capital for Start 


In the meantime M. Barbu had mar- 
ried. With his wife he determined to 
set up a business for himself. He had 
been a precision worker, turning out 
watch-cases, 


The beginnings were extremely hard. 
Like Bernard Palissy, who sold every- 
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thing he possessed and even burned| 
out the floor of his home in his long: 
experiments to discover the secret of: 
enamel, they sold their furniture to) 
buy their own tools and started work. . 
They worked ceaselessly from 1930 to) 
1936, allowing themselves hardly four 
hours sleep a night. They had almost: 
no capital and could secure no credit; | 
all the roads of economic advance: 
were blocked. 


“T do not know,” M. Barbu wrote : 
later, “if you can realize the feeling : 
of revolt a man experiences when he: 
knows his ability at his job and sees : 
himself frustrated merely because he : 
has no money to begin.” 


Despite difficulties he opened a. 
small factory for manufacturing watch | 
cases. M. Barbu explained to his men 
the importance of union and coopera- 
tion, of conscientious work. But there : 
was little success. The experienced | 
workers were suspicious of this new 
system: the younger men, at first en- 
thusiastic, were soon discouraged by — 
their families. 


Makes Second Attempt 


M. Barbu left for another city and 
started another factory. This attempt 
was more successful. “In 1939 we had 
a factory council; wages were deter- 
mined by group agreement: wage 
scales were published for all to see. 
We got on very well together.” 

But there was much more that Barbu 
wished to do. Keeping the one factory 
in operation, he started another in 
1940: 

I found a barn, got some tools 
and machines, but there were no 
skilled workers except my wife and 
me to support our five children. We 
took only young men from 20 to 30 
years old. From the very beginning 
they understood what we were try- 
ing to do. Together we were attempt- 
ing to run a factory without em- 
ployer and worker distinctions. Our 
workers were recruited from all 


kinds of jobs: plasterers, sausage 
makers, barbers, waiters, everything 
except precision-tool craftsmen. But 
within two months we were turning 
out products. 


Seek New Order 


Even then economic and social prog- 

ress was slow. There was no rigid sys- 
tem imposed from above. Boimondau 
was not an attempt to improve the old 
type of life nor an adaptation of the 
capitalist factory structure. It was a 
cooperative search for something com- 
pletely new, a new kind of social order 
in the midst of 20th century industrial 
civilization. 
_ The new community’s first discovery 
was the need for sincerity, complete 
‘sincerity. Everyone had the right to 
comment and criticize openly, to tell 
others what was wrong with them. 
They saw that this was a condition of 
progress, good understanding and 
mutual esteem. A man who recognized 
he was wrong was wrong no more. 


The second step was unanimity. In 
the community it is never a question 
of a majority against a minority. In 
determining the mode of life for the 
community, all rules must be accepted 
by everybody before being imposed. 
In their weekly meetings, the group 
settled disputes that arose and gradu- 
ally worked out the common bases of 
their life and their common moral 
rule. 


As M. Barbu explains: “We told 
those whose moral idea! was higher 
(that was the case with Christians) to 
live up to their stricter code, but we 


did not give ouselves the right to im- 


pose them on others.” 


Workers Sought Education 


The third step was education. There 
was need for education of all kinds. 
There was no plan of education im- 
posed by authorities; rather there was 
a spontaneous recognition of the need 
and a desire for further education 


which arose in the community in the 
atmosphere of sincerity and unanimity 
with which the group sought a life 
filled with more than mere economic 
activity. 

Physical education was first begun. 
Then one day the group went to a 
nearby village to celebrate a feast. 
They did badly at singing and deter- 
mined to start a singing class. One 
worker, who refused “to return to the 
gerade school” left the community; the 
others learned to sing. On another 
occasion, at a meeting with army offi- 
cers they saw their inability to discuss 
problems clearly because they could 
not express themselves clearly; a 
course in French was begun. Later on 
courses in general philosophy were 
inaugurated. So it was with other 
subjects. As they recognized new needs 
if their full human worth was to be 
developed, new courses were under- 
taken. 

The fourth step is most important. 
It took more time, maturing slowly 
out of the principles accepted at the 
start. The community has achieved an 
economic revolution by developing 
from a capitalistic organization to a 
new kind of life. 


Not Capitalistic 


M. Barbu today does not like to 
compare his “Community of Work” 
with a capitalistic enterprise. 

“T advise you,” he said to his asso- 
ciates, “to refuse to fight on this 
ground. The Community of Work can- 
not be compared with a capitalistic 
business. The two societies are not of 
the same order; they do not pursue the 
same objective.... You might just as 
well compare the French National 
Railroad company with a fishermen’s 
association.” 

He has listed some of the differences: 

1. The capitalistic enterprise aims 
at the personal profit of the capitalist. 
The Community of Work aims at the 
common good of all its members. 

2. The capitalistic enterprise is a 
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center of production. The Community 
is a center of total life. 


3. In the capitalistic enterprise man 
hires himself out to capitalists. In 
the Community he freely associates 
with other men. 


4. The capitalistic enterprise col- 
lects men whose interests are conflict- 
ing. It progresses by fostering conflict 
and dividing men. The Community col- 
lects men whose interests are similar. 
It progresses by uniting men. 

5. In the capitalistic enterprise the 
rules are imposed by the strongest. In 
the Community they are freely chosen 
and accepted by all. 


6. The capitalistic enterprise has 
no limits and can extend to inhuman 
dimensions. The Community has lim- 
ited, human dimensions. 


These differences show how differ- 
ent in spirit the Community is from 
a conventional factory and indicate 
the spirit of its organization. 


All Decisions Mutual 


Here is the way the group proceded. 
Determined that the objective of the 
community should be human develop- 
ment, rather than profit, the members 
unanimously decided to produce the 
number of units necessary to provide 
their subsistence. All the time saved 
by high production would be devoted 
to education. 


After three months at a 48-hour 
work week, nine hours were saved for 
education purposes. Yet output dur- 
ing the period had been three times 
that of other similar factories, and 
the quality was so high that a special 
tariff was added to the price. These 
results are the more surprising when 
it is remembered that the workers were 
not initially skilled craftsmen. 

The educational program which was 
determined entirely by the group, con- 
sisted of French, human geography, 
music, accounting, philosophy, reli- 
gion. Teachers from the universities 
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and priests were invited to conduct 
the classes. All were impressed wit 
the deep human development of th 
students, the seriousness of the ques- 
tions they asked, their sincerity and 
application. 


Takes Final Step 


Humane progress, fostered by edu-i 
cation, together with economic prog-; 
ress quickly prepared the group for a 
decisive forward step in economic or-' 
ganization. M. Barbu speaks of this as: 
“the great leap”: let him explain the 
transformation: 

“When the men had been sufficiently, 
prepared, we decided to institute com- 
munal ownership of the tools of pro-: 
duction. I simply handed the factory 
over to the whole group, to be owned 
by the community which we had 
created. This act of transfer was at 
the same time the act of founding the 
Community.” 

Economic readjustment had gone: 
hand in hand with human education. 
The new regime had made possible: 
greater efficiency and production; and 
this, in turn, had made possible the 
new economic and social structure 
which has been so profoundly human 
in its results. 

Article 31 of the Act of Foundation, 
drawn up and signed by M. Barbu 
himself, is full of significance as far 
as the spirit of his action and the split 
with capitalism is concerned. It says:: 
“M. Barbu hands over, without any: 
restrictions or reserves. the means of 
production which he has been owning 
abusively.” By the French word! 
abusivement M. Barbu intended to say ’ 
that while he had acquired the prop- 
erty legitimately, he had no right to» 
it so long as others were needy. His: 
act, then, was not a gift, not a gesture : 
of goodness or of charity inspired by — 
some paternalistic feeling toward his: 
workers. It was simply the righting 
of what he considered an injustice. 

Now the Community exists; it is 
called the Community of Work. But 


its members insist that work in this 
context does not mean merely eco- 
nomic activity, that part of a man’s 
life spent in a factory. Work is the 
whole of human activity. Although 
the “Community of Work” includes a 
factory, it is much more than that; it 
is an organism, “in which men can 
live totally, made of all the men, to- 
gether with their wives and children.” 


Paid for All Work 


Housework done by the wives is 
work; study of school children is 
work; adult intellectual activity which 
develops minds and makes better com- 
munity members is work; social rela- 
tions and activity which foster union 
and friendship are work, too. All these 
activities increase the human value of 
men and of the Community; hence, 
they are work and will be remuner- 
ated by the Community.! The total 
human value, not merely the economic 
worth of productive work, determines 
the level of wage at Boimondau. 


Without going into detail about this 
new type of remuneration, it must be 
noted that this is a most revolutionary 
system. First of all, M. Barbu refuses 
to look at man as a mere productive 
agent; he refuses also to split human 
life into several departments, to iso- 
late the economic department and to 
buy from man only this part of his 
life. Only work which is of economic 
value is interesting to the capitalist; 
M. Barbu is interested in the whole 
man. He says: 


“Man has only one life,” and he 
cannot be happy as long as his life 
is shattered into parts. It is impos- 
sible to unite men in a real community 
around mere productive activity. “To 
become human, the community must 


1The system of remuneration according to 
human value is so revolutionary that it 
merits special treatment. A separate article 
on this subject will appear in a later issue 


of SOCIAL ORDER. 


lose its character of economic enter- 
prise; the enterprise is only an eco- 
nomic function of the community.” 


New Type of Society 


This is the reason why M. Barbu 
insists that his “Community of Work” 
is not a reform, an improvement of the 
capitalist system. It is not an economic 
organism at all; it is a totally new 
social organism which includes an 
industry or could include any other 
type of work. “Its task is not eco- 
nomic; it is tota quanta social. It is 
the human cell of a human society.” 


The emphasis upon human life and 
values distinguishes the “Community 
of Work” from production co-ops, as 
well. “Cooperatives,” he says, “are 
always capitalistic enterprises, whose 
goals are merely economic. A man is 
interested in a co-op just to the degree 
that he profits from it.” At Boimondau 
“we are not stockholders; we are not 
personally owners of a part of the 
community.” 


Rather. they are the community. 
They have given it their work and 
their money, because they have to re- 
imburse M. Barbu for the factory 
which he turned over to them. But 
they are not interested merely in pro- 
portion to the amount of money they 
have invested in the Community. They 
give to the Community each day their 
total human value, and the Community 
recognizes this gift through suitable 
remuneration. 


But it would be mistaken to think 
that this system attempts to put a cash 
value upon all human _ activity by 
measuring virtue, friendship, physical 
and mental growth, and other social 
contributions in terms of money. Such 
a mistake could be made, but Boimon- 
dau’s success in avoiding it empha- 
sizes the fact that social values have 
been kept more important than mate- 
rial. 
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Values Well Balanced 


Boimondau has succeeded in put- 
ting man’s productive capacity and 
effort into perspective as a necessary, 
but subsidiary part of man’s whole 
life. 

Everyone at Boimondau is contribu- 
ting to the welfare of the Community. 
From the first day of school, boys 
and girls understand that they are 
workers in the full meaning of the 
word. The housewife, busy with her 
work at home, caring for children, 
training them, is a worker also, indeed, 
the best that woman could be. The 
Community opposes woman’s entrance 
into factories and by so doing sets 
itself against the practice of industrial 
countries, both capitalist and commu- 
nist. The great increase in the number 
of woman workers is the clearest sign 
that economic values take precedence 
over human. 

So the Boimondau community pre- 
sents this original feature that human 
value. human development and unified 
life progress together with economic 
welfare. In an industrial, and conse- 
quently atomized, age this is the more 


extraordinary because ordinarily hon- 
esty is expensive; justice does not. 
grow rich; competence is not the: 
quickest road to success; conscience 
can produce many losses; sincerity, 
can make more enemies than friends;: 
human development is not rewarded,. 
while unscrupulous selfishness is likely, 
to pick up quite a lot of dollars. 


But Boimondau attacks the superfi- 
cial, not the ultimate, laws of eco-- 
nomics. It refuses to look upon man: 
as a productive machine in a world} 
which gives social recognition to pro-- 
ductive capacity. Speaking of the: 
problem of poor distribution of in-. 
come, Mr. Barbu noted: “Any solution: 
which simply aims at redistribution of | 
wealth is sooner or later doomed to. 
failure. What we must discover is a: 
society for men,” a society in which) 
men can develop not only as produc-: 
tive workers, but as men, and where: 
such development is recognized and | 
rewarded. I shall return to this point! 
later. 

Now we shall take a look at the: 
social structure of the Community. 

(To Be Continued) 


—— ——4—_—____ 


The Art of Work 


The real workman has an admirable technical finesse, not only in 
the fine points of his trade. but in his scrupulous way of handling his 
work and looking after his machine: the tracer rubbing up his marble. 
the turner’s care in smoothing a surface, the exact degree of heat needed 
for tempering a tool...you felt that the worker was letting all the 
light of his mind flow into his hands. If only we could touch their 
souls as they touched their machines, we should find them directly 
responsive to the action of the Holy Ghost. The qualified workman. 


though not at all what we call educated, has a grandeur about him 
which puts him far ahead of the more highly-paid office worker. I find 


~_— 


it very difficult to understand the vast and artificial differences which 


money and tradition have established between the social 


“classes.” 


But even less can I understand the absolute gulf separating these 
specialised workmen from the management. You would think that 
enterprise would have so much to gain from their close inter-working. 
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HENRI PERRIN, S.J. 


Priest-Workman in Germany 


U.S. AGRICULTURE TODAY 


Trends in Farm Ownership and Use Discussed 


by A. J. Adams, S.J. 


Florissant, Missouri 


HILE FARM HOMES as a whole 

still have a long way to go 
before they meet the standard of mod- 
ern conveniences to which every Amer- 
ican family feels it has a right, the 
situation is rapidly improving. Own- 
ership by the family living in the 
home is an important factor toward 
improvement. Today about 65 per 
cent of the farm homes are owned 
by the dwellers as compared with only 
93 per cent in 1940. 

The spread of rural electrification 
is another important factor in home 
improvement. It is estimated that by 
mid-year, two-thirds of all farms will 
be hooked up to power lines. Less than 
half the farms had central station 
power in 1945, and only one out of 
nine had this advantage in 1935. It 
would appear then that higher farm 
prices have enabled the farmer at long 
last to achieve the standard of living 
enjoyed by urban dwellers, a standard 
which played a telling role in siphon- 
ing farm youth off the land during the 
past two decades. 

On the other hand, between April 
1940 and April 1947 about 440,000 
families abandoned their farm homes. 
Most of these homes, formerly occu- 
pied by tenants and croppers, are in 
the South and lack modern conveni- 
ences. This migration on the part of 
tenants and croppers is indicative both 
of rural trends and the condition of 
our national economy. Unless there 
was promise of a better livelihood 
elsewhere, these people would not have 


left even such houses to cast their lot 
with others in areas where housing 
shortage is acute. 


Rural Revolution in Progress 


It all seems to savor of a contradic- 
tion: on the one hand there is suffi- 
cient capital to make rapid strides 
toward farm home improvement, and 
on the other hand nearly 500,000 farm 
families leave the land because their 
income is inadequate. 


The seeming contradiction is re- 
solved in an understanding of the 
agricultural revolution now taking 
place. For the present we can look 
ahead to the countryside as a more 
and more desirable place to live. 
Every farm home modernized is an 
added incentive toward the improve- 
ment of dwellings which still lack 
modern conveniences. 


In any study which considers the 
relative merits of rural and urban liy- 
ing it should be remembered that 
practically all farm families live in 
individual dwelling units, whereas a 
large portion of urban families are 
confined in apartments; and that ac- 
cording to a survey completed in 1946 
one-third of the city dwellers live in 
slum areas. From the viewpoint of 
privacy, stability and happiness a pri- 
vate dwelling even without modern 
conveniences has its advantages over 
apartment life. 


When one reflects that many apart- 
ment buildings have only one bath- 
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room common to several families and 
that not a few have no such conveni- 
ences at all, it appears that the rapid 
modernization of rural homes may 
provide a larger percentage of rural 
families with modern conveniences than 
is enjoyed by urban families. Com- 
parisons to date have stressed urban 
homes as opposed to rural homes. The 
chief factor to consider is the family. 
And what percentage of urban families 
have what can truly be termed a home? 


Mechanization Increases 


The revolution spoken of above has 
nothing to do with sabotage and bloody 
conflicts. Rather it is analogous to the 
industrial revolution, though it is 
much more rapid in its development 
and in some ways far more construc- 
tive. It is centered on the basic needs 
of life—food and fiber; and its ob- 
jective is the more efficient production 
of greater quantities of those items 
needed by man. 


The factors which go to make up 
the new look in agriculture are some- 
times summed up in the term “techno- 
logical farming.” The separate items 
which collectively make up this type 
of farming are: 1. Mechanization; 2. 
soil conservation; 3. hybrid seeds; 4. 
live stock development; 5. market 
analysis; 6. bookkeeping. A small 
library would not suffice to shelve all 
the books, pamphlets and articles writ- 
ten on each of these items. 


Today the old sobriquet “dumb 
farmer” is completely outmoded. The 
modern farmer must combine engi- 
neering ability with mechanical skill. 
be versed in botany, agronomy and 
animal husbandry, he must be alert to 
market trends, current legislation and 
the latest scientific discoveries affect- 
ing agriculture. Because his capital 
investment is larger and his inventory 
of produce sometimes more varied 
than that of the independent city shop 
owner, he must be possessed of greater 
business acumen and understanding. 
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Recent surveys show that the ordinary 
farm owner-operator is better informed 
on world conditions than the average 
non-farm citizen. In short, the farmer 
of today is alert and intelligent or he 
does not long remain on the land. 


Greater Capital Return 


The economist is delighted with this 
new type of farming because the re- 
turns per dollar of capital and per 
hour of labor show an efficiency never 
before achieved in the art of agri- 
culture. The scientist is happy about 
it because the increased yield from 
seeds, the greater production of milk 
and eggs, the better quality meats, 
fruits and vegetables are results of his 
research and experimentation. 


The sociologist and the pastor of 
souls. however, look upon technologi- 
cal farming with qualified approval. 
Their qualifications do not concern 
technological development itself but 
rather with the question as to what 
group shall benefit from these devel- 
opments, 


In addition to tenants, there are two 
other classes of farmers: the big own- 
ers making up one group; the small 
owners and those who have equipment 
and are working toward landowner- 
ship making up the other. These are 
the men in the front furrow of the 
agricultural revolution. They are the 
men who fed the greater part of the 
world during the war and since with 
less manpower than formerly was 
available and with a shortage of equip- 
ment, much of it obsolete and some of 
it home manufactured. They are the 
modern farmers, alert, intelligent and 
well informed. 


Two Groups Divided 


But between these groups of men 
there is a sharp division of philosophy, 
the big operators holding one, the 
small operators holding another. While 
both are learning more and more 


about technological farming, a highly 
complicated science and art, one group 
sooner or later will completely domi- 
_nate the field—that is, unless we arrive 
at something like a stable, equitable 
farm policy in American history. 


Before we can shape such a policy 
we must know the conflicting philoso- 
phies of the two groups and realize 
_ what they mean in practice, for this is 
not a mere battle of words affecting 
only farmers, it is a conflict of ideolo- 
gies the results of which ultimately will 
be realized at every dinner table in 
America. 


The philosophy of the big operators 
(B.O. for short) places “production 
for profit” as the cardinal point in 
agriculture. The small operator (5.0. 
for short) takes as its cardinal prin- 
cipal “wholesome family life.” B.O. 
philosophy values monetary gain over 
human values. S.O. philosophy seeks 
first the human values. 


Oppose Social Progress 


In practice, and there is sufficient 
evidence as proof, B.O.’s have tilled, 
and reaped their harvest with labor 
working at relatively low wages, 
housed often in shacks, excluded from 
community life and deprived of health 
facilities. Presumably this type of 
agriculture should lower the costs of 
food. But production costs are not the 
sole determinate in the price paid by 
the housewife. This is the group which 
has consistently fought legislation that 
would set a minimum wage level for 
farm workers: the same group which 
opposes social security for farm labor; 
the group that has tried in more than 
one Congress to delete the restrictive 
phrase in our Reclamation Act which 
limits ownership of government irri- 
gated lands to units of family size. 
This upper 10 per cent owns and oper- 
ates approximately 50 per cent of the 
tillable land. Over 30 per cent of the 
land is held by only one and six- 
tenths per cent of all the farmers. 


Simply because technological farm- 
ing has increased production per man 
hour is not a sufficient reason for ad- 
vocating that all land be concentrated 
in the hands of a relatively smal] num- 
ber of big operators. There are values 
of far greater importance to the nation 
than mere production, and no nation 
long remains a first class nation when 
monetary gain is placed ahead of 
human dignity. 


The small operators on the land 
believe in agriculture as a way of life, 
an avocation that develops the whole 
man and affords scope for the rearing 
of children. The farmer’s most im- 
portant “crop” both for himself and 
for the nation is the group of children 
he raises. Repeated surveys and studies 
have shown that no environment is 
better conducive to this noble end than 
the land. 


Rural Families Benefit Nation 


Technological farming in itself is 
no drawback in carrying out the pri- 
mary purpose of family life. In fact 
it is a big asset. With mechanization 
and increased yield per acre the fam- 
ily is allowed more time for its reli- 
gious, social and cultural development. 
The meaning to the nation of more 
such families on the land is readily 
seen if we pause to consider a few sig- 
nificant facts, such as: (1) rural fam- 
ilies alone produce enough children to 
maintain the population level; (2) 
rural families give a nation stability; 
(3) rural families, because of their 
size, act as a constant in bolstering 
the domestic market, a fact which in- 
dustrialists and city workers might 
better appreciate; (4) family owner- 
ship and operation of a farm is a 
safeguard against that radicalism so 
prevalent among propertyless indus- 
trial workers. 


Possibly more ink has been spread 
on congressional records in praise of 
the family-sized farm and the farm 
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family than in praise of any other in- 
stitution. But praise, however accept- 
able, is not the same as an equitable 
farm program and policy. Programs 
rising in favor today will tend to bene- 
fit the big commercial farmer as op- 
posed to the family farmer. Laws have 
already been enacted to safeguard dol- 
lar investment when the real need is 
for laws to safeguard human invest- 
ment. 


Policy in Lumber Industry 


A noted sociologist and anthropolo- 
gist applies the name criminaloid to 
any man who takes undue advantage in 
the exploitation of natural resources 
before the public becomes aware of 
the damage being done or before 
public opinion demands safeguarding 
laws. A standing example was the 
wanton destruction of timber with no 
provisions for reforestation of cut- 
over land. Cheap lumber and cheap 
pulp wood had been the plea of inno- 
cence of these criminaloids. But how 
cheap to the nation was such a policy 
that destroyed property and lives? 
Ravaging floods taking property and 
lives hundreds of miles removed from 
the timber line awakened the public 
to the danger of unrestricted exploita- 
tion in this field. Today we have laws 
regulating the timber industry. 


Today the scene of activity has 
shifted to farming land. The plea of 
innocence now is stated in this fashion: 
Multiplied acreage makes possible the 
use of big machinery with less man 
power. Hence food can be produced 
at lower costs. 


There can be no question about the 
fact that farm land is being concen- 
trated into the hands of an increas- 
ingly small number of owners. For- 
tune for March reports the activities of 
a Kansas farmer who owns 250,000 
acres of fine wheat and grazing lands 
in 23 counties and three states. This 
$10,000,000 empire is leased out to 
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tenants who pay one-fourth of their 
produce as rent. It is estimated that 
the rental income from wheat crops 
alone brings this commercial farmer 
$1,000,000 annually. 


New American Feudalism 


Half a millenium ago much of 
Europe’s land was owned by lords 
who allowed serfs to till small patches 
in exchange for a percentage of the 
crop and a given number of days in 
military service. Today feudalism, as 
that practice was termed, is considered 
a thing of the past. 


The name serfdom no longer exists 
but we have at least the beginnings of 
the practice introduced into American 
agricultural economy. Modern land 
barons allow tenants to till a small 
acreage, requiring as rent a percent- 
age of the crop and given number of 
days in farm service on the large 
farm. Such an arrangement is not 
necessarily a bad thing. The evil in 
ancient feudalism, however, rested with 
the state of servitude to which the serf 
was reduced because the lord demanded 
an unjust share. The same evil con- 
tinues today. 


Beyond this evil there is another 
menace. The system presupposes con- 
centration of land ownership in the 
hands of a minority group. Since land 
is a source of production and wealth, 
power grows with increasing acreage. 
In other fields of endeavor we have 
seen how monopoly and near monop- 
oly can bring distress to large seg- 
ments of the public. Monopoly con- 
trol of the source of food is not be- 
yond possibility. Already certain items. 
produced in localized areas are con- 
trolled by combined big owners of 
those areas. Such control has not re- 
sulted in giving the consumer a greater 
bargain. Neighborliness and certainly 
philanthropy are not earmarks of this 
type of farming. 


The point has been made before, but 
it is worthy of repetition: which is 
more important, money or man? 
Theoretically there is no quibble about 
the answer. In practice, however, our 
national farm policy, if we can label 
the conflicting enactments of Congress 
as a policy, appears to favor the big 
owners and corporation farmers over 

the family farmers. 


Without a sound agricultural policy 
the prosperity of industry is short- 
lived. Without prosperity in either, 
social decline sets in. Religion which 
advocates poverty of spirit, that is 
freedom from inordinate attachment 
to worldly possessions, suffers when 
families lack sufficient material goods 
to live according to the dignity of 
human beings and children of God. 


Family Farms 


We must also be on guard to prevent the concentration of our 
productive facilities in the hands of too few persons. The efficiency 
we foster has within it the design for a Frankenstein that would destroy 


the kind of life we hold dear. 


We see in industry how the concentration of economic power can 


be used to squeeze out even those who can produce efficiently and 


compete successfully when the rules are fair. 


We see in other countries how the farm people are limited in their 


way of life when the land, capital, and tools are owned by a so-called 


upper class. In this country, we believe in family farming as a way of 


life and as one of the main roots of democracy. We are not willing to 


sacrifice it. We want to strengthen it. That is one reason for our goal 


of efficiency. So we shall want to keep the rules of the game fair to 


the family farm. This does not mean we should favor the inefficient 


units; we should not consider a unit a true family farm unless it is big 


enough to provide full-time employment for the family and efficient 
enough to provide the family fair returns for its labor and investment. 

On the other hand, we shall only fool ourselves if we include in 
our definition of the family farm those units on which persons other 
than the operator’s family do the major share of the work. 


CHARLES F. BRENNAN, 
Assistant Secretary of Agriculture, 
Joint Congressional Hearings on Long- 
Range Agricultural Policy, Oct. 6, 1947 
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THE SOCIAL-RELIGIOUS 
SITUATION IN VENEZUELA 


Social Conditions Delay Religious Progress 


by Manuel Aguirre, S.J. 
Editor of the Review SIC 


Caracas, Venezuela 


aTIN AMERICA seems to many Euro- 
|B pean and North American observ- 
ers to be a riddle difficult to under- 
stand. Indeed, and among the Spanish 
American nations Venezuela is the 
country which perhaps presents more 
striking contrasts to the impartial 
observer. 

Venezuela is very rich and poor at 
the same time. Or rather, it is a poor 
people under a wealthy state. The rich 
oil industry, of which Venezuela, after 
the United States, is the foremost world 
producer, has proved to be the bane of 
Venezuelan economy. Fifty years ago 
Venezuela was able to export cacao 
and other agricultural products, but 
when oil deposits were discovered, its 
exports became reduced only to oil. 
Since then, agriculture has been 
neglected to the extent that now Vene- 
zuela must import even corn and pota- 
toes from the United States and the 
Argentine. 


Government Wealthy 


As Venezuela exports more than 
300,000,000 barrels of oil every year, 
all exploited by foreign capital, the 
taxes collected on it are a permanent 
boon for the state which thereby has 
become extremely wealthy. Unfortu- 
nately the government, instead of ap- 
plying this income to further agri- 
culture and to promote the industrial 
development of the country, spends it 
in supporting a bureaucratic net, of 
such proportions that Venezuela has 
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become one of the nations of the world 
more fertile in public jobs. 


Anyone can see at a glance that a 
state thus constituted is in immediate 
danger of becoming socialistic. 


People Poor 


On the other hand the people are 
comparatively poor, though economic 
pressure amounting to starvation is 
practically unknown. This country with 
only four million inhabitants is 
sparsely populated and enjoys the 
blessings of a tropical climate highly 
favorable to the land. The bolivar— 
the monetary unit of Venezuela—is 
3.50 to one dollar, undoubtedly one 
of the highest rates in the world. 


From the religious point of view, 
Venezuela presents also singular con- 
trasts. The Catholic faith has profound 
roots in the people, yet large sections 
among them are living in disconcert- 
ing amorality, especially in sex mat- 
ters. The news that about 60 per cent 
of children are born out of wedlock in 
Venezuela comes as a shock to Euro- 
peans. But to this somewhat pharisaic_ 
scandal one may retort that, at any 
rate, Venezuelan women have children 
and do not commit unnatural sins to 
prevent births. Where the European 
offends against the fifth and sixth com- 
mandments, the Venezuelan offends 
only against the sixth. 


Yet this situation deserves to be 
examined more closely. It is mainly 


the outcome of the anti-Catholic Liber- 
alism which ruled Venezuela during 
the nineteenth century. Priests were, 
and are, very scarce. No religious 
community was admitted into the coun- 
try until about the beginning of the 
present century. Civil marriage was 
required before religious marriage and, 
to make matters worse, the former 
colonial slaves brought with them a 
number of free sexual practices into 
public life. Lately, divorce, legally 
recognized at the beginning of the 
present century, has been added to 
the practice of concubinage. All this 
accounts for the fact that in Venezuela 
children remain very frequently under 
the exclusive care of their mothers. 
giving rise, therefore, to a curious 
sort of educational matriarchy. 


Social and Religious Conditions 


In order to understand the charac- 
teristics of social work in Venezuela, 
we must indicate some of the most 
important vices and virtues of the 
people. 


_ The first serious problem which we 
Catholics have to face is the alarming 
scarcity of vocations to the priesthood. 
It is both an effect and a cause of the 
family problems above mentioned. 
There is only one priest for every 
10,000 Catholics widely scattered over 
large territories. The scarcity and lone- 
liness of the priests who live in 
isolated inland villages, together with 
the unhealthy moral environment in 
which they move, offer serious dangers 
to young priests. 


The second problem—perhaps more 
important than the first—is the family 
problem with all its concomitants of 
concubinage, divorce, infant mortality. 
This problem can still be solved among 
these people who, in spite of all, are 
attached to their faith. Illegitimate 
unions are generally due to religious 
ignorance, to the difficulties arising 
out of the duty of going before the 


civil court for marriage, and to the 
scarcity and on certain occasions the 
total lack of priests. The eventual rais- 
ing of the educational level will grad- 
ually reduce such unions. Yet, as 
things are, the family problem is very 
serious. 


The so-called social problem is no 
less distressing. During the last ten 
years the city and country workers, 
especially the oil miners, have been 
organized under socialist and commu- 
nist leadership. Actually the present 
writer is starting a social Catholic or- 
ganization on a nation-wide scale. But 
as we are moving into a field already 
occupied by Marxism, the fight is hard 
and the success uncertain. 


Training Labor Leaders 


Yet I believe that the Marxist organ- 
izations have not taken strong hold on 
the masses of the people. If we had a 
political situation adverse to Marxism. 
it would offer to large numbers of 
workers an opportunity for joining the 
social Catholic ranks, especially if we 
succeed in quickly training an appro- 
priate number of labor leaders. This 
is the immediate task on which I am 
now engaged. 


One of the virtues which is import- 
ant to develop is thriftiness or eco- 
nomic foresight. It simply does not 
exist in these tropics where moderate 
climate and abundant food do not en- 
courage people to provide for a rainy 
day. 


Another acute problem is the school 
monopoly which the state is progres- 
sively introducing in educational mat- 
ters. There is no doubt that public 
education has greatly improved in 
recent years. Catholic schools have 
also increased rapidly during the past 
25 years. But it must be recognized 
that state education is utterly secular- 
ist, and practically hostile to the 
Church. There is, therefore, the danger 
that within one or two generations 
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the masses of the people may uncon- 
sciously become materialistic. This is 
the obvious result of the Marxist doe- 
trines spread among the people and 
of the godless education imparted in 


the state schools. 


Influence of the U. S. 


It is also worth considering that 
while the cultural influence of Spain 
and France is on the wane, the rising 
generations are being educated under 
the powerful influence of the United 
States. Trade, pictures, fashions, re- 
views, dress, dancing, all is becoming 
American and is greatly fostering the 
pagan conception of life. The influ- 
ence of the United States on us is not 
Catholic, not even Protestant—Protes- 
tant propaganda is sterile among us. 
It is materialistic and pagan. I think 
that one of the solutions to this prob- 
lem would be a greater union with the 
U. S. Catholics who know their own 
difficulties and apply suitable reme- 


dies. 

Fortunately, to this somewhat dark 
picture some bright touches may be 
added. In Venezuela practically every- 
body is a believer, except a few pseudo- 
intellectuals. The people believe and 
confess their sins. They respond well 
to religious instruction. There is no 
anti-clericalism among them. The 
priest is beloved and respected. There 
is within them a soul naturally Christ- 
ian, which has not yet been lost. 99 
per cent are baptized Catholics and 
want to die in the bosom of the 
Church, including the pseudo-intellec- 
tuals and the so-called unbelievers. 

Those of us who are working in 
Venezuela can sincerely affirm that 
up to the present nothing has been 
definitely lost for the Church. Now 
there is a pressing need for modern 
and efficient workers in the vineyard 
of the Lord. I believe that all work- 
men enrolled in anti-Catholic unions 
can be won back to Christ. 


Social Life in Argentina 


Argentina is a highly urbanized country and the decline in birth 
rates in her cities has been marked during the past 25 years. She is 
no longer receiving great numbers of peasant-type European immi- 
grants whose high birth rates today, as in the past, offset these urban- 


izing influences. 


ss 


* * 


% + 


A society depending almost altogether on an extensive production 
of cheap raw products is a slave of effort markets. on the one hand, 
and the exploitation of its lower classes on the other hand. It is. 
therefore, socially unhealthy, both domestically and internationally. 


+ * 


+ * 


Newly established farms, carved out of large holdings, have already 
proved that the same amount of land can be made to produce a greater 
volume of marketable products—both crops and livestock—and at the 
same time support a great many more families than previously. 
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Carl C. Taylor 
Rural Life in Argentina 


THE RETREAT 


A Means for Improving Racial Relations 


by Edward A. Sheridan, S.J. 
Jesuit High, New Orleans 


URING THE LENT OF 1947 a num- 

ber of the Tertians who went out 
from Grand Coteau used the Spiritual 
Exercises of St. Ignatius as a means 
of improving race relations. Obviously 
this should not be made the primary 
purpose of the Exercises, but in the 
course of a retreat it was possible to 
introduce the idea of racial justice on 
several occasions. 


No one planned to give an “inter- 
racial retreat.” But the retreat masters 
did positively intend to impress upon 
the retreatants that integration of their 
Christian personalities would not be 
complete until it contained a proper 
attitude toward the Negro, and an op- 
erative way of life which required that 
the Negro be given his due of justice, 
his share of charity. 


Introducing the Idea 


The first step was taken by asking 
the students to answer the question- 
naire printed below. This set of ques- 
tions was administered to about 1,000 
high school boys and girls in six cities 
scattered through Louisiana, Texas and 
Florida. None of the schools was 
Jesuit. 


The questions were handed out at a 
convenient time with either the retreat 
master or a teacher presiding. The set 
of questions could be answered 
quickly, generally in less than ten min- 
utes. No names were signed to the 


* 
questionnaires. Little more than half 
the retreatants were girls; about 46 
per cent were boys. 


None of the students resented being 
asked to answer the questionnaire. 
Some smiled mysteriously when they 
learned its nature; some made re- 
marks similar to, “That sort of hit 
us,’ but the majority took it as an 
ordinary thing in a quite dispassionate 
spirit. 

As a group, the seniors, both boys 
and girls, have attitudes more in line 
with Christian social and interracial 
principles than the freshmen. Progress 
through sophomore and junior years is 
steady and upward. In the summaries 
printed below no attempt is made to 
report groups separately, either by 
academic year or sex. There are two 
groups of figures: one for the entire 
sample of 1,000; one for the “best” 
high school, a school for girls. 


Some Opinions Disappointing 


It is discouraging to find that 12 per 
cent of the students approve of lynch- 
ing. (When the Tertians were prepar- 
ing the questionnaire, they debated the 
morality of even asking a question 
concerning lynching, but decided in 
the affirmative, since the question 
would single out an extreme unfavor- 
able attitude). Yet the fact that 75 
per cent oppose lynching should pro- 
vide some assurance for southern Ne- 
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groes and give some encouragement to 
those instructing youth. 

The boys and girls were quite vig- 
orous in insisting that separate wait- 
ing rooms, restaurants be maintained 
(77 and 75 per cent, respectively). 
They were less determined with regard 
to Jim Crow in street-cars, busses, etc. 
(40 per cent). The proportion approv- 
ing lynching was exactly the same as 
the number permitting common restau- 
rants (12 per cent). 


The group shows contradictions, as 
which implies segregation and ap- 
proves of segregation, yet thinks that 
Mrs. Roosevelt acted correctly in in- 
viting Marian Anderson to the White 
House. 


Useful Education Device 


The more favorable responses to 
questions concerning concrete instances 
seem to indicate that general attitudes 
such as that expressed in the generali- 
zation, “The Negro should keep his 
place,’ can be broken down with 
simple concrete applications. Thus, the 
questions concerning specific instances 
(kneeling with a Negro at Communion, 
Joe Louis stopping in first class hotel, 
Marian Anderson visiting the White 
House, confession to a Negro priest, 
hearing a Negro lecturer) were an- 
swered favorably by more students 
than any other group except those on 
so-called civil rights. 

The religious questions were an- 
swered well on the side of the angels, 
for southern boys and girls. Of the 
group 86 per cent were willing to 
kneel at the Communion rail with 
Negroes (some wrote in the margin, 

Why not?”). More than two-thirds 
were willing to go to confession to a 
Negro priest, while more disapprove 
of segregation in church than approve 
it (43 per cent disapprove; 20 per 
cent were uncertain). 

The answers to the four questions 
which might be said to concern civil 
rights, nn. 12, 13, 15, 20, are all favor- 
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able. Equal pay would be given by 
94 per cent; equal opportunity an 
treatment in law courts, by 98 per: 
cent (two per cent also approve of 
lynching). But only 67 per cent would 
give the Negro equal opportunity in 
voting. All are concerned about pub- 
lic health care for Negroes. 


Retreat Therapy 


These were the attitudes which the 
retreat masters confronted. Individuals 
varied in their techniques. Some em- 
ployed examples of Negroes who were 
outstanding for some achievement. The 
story was told of Marian Anderson’s 
remark that the happiest moment of 
her life was when she could tell her 
mother she need never work again. 
Joe Louis was cited for his courage 
and fairness in boxing. Bl. Martin de 
Porres stood out as an example of 
sanctity. Another recalled the patience 
and humility of Roland Hayes under 
the abuse he suffered when he entered 
a Georgia store recently. 

In considering the use of creatures 
an examination of conscience question 
asked, “What is your attitude toward 
mother, dad, all people—Protestants, 
Jews, Negroes?” When presenting the 
Kingship and personality of Christ, 
justice toward the Negro was men- 
tioned; then it was pointed out that a 
man does not imitate Christ perfectly 
unless his love is as universal as His, 
which includes the Negro. 

At one closed retreat the retreat 
master appointed for table reading the 
address given by Fr. Claude Heithaus, 
S.J. to the St. Louis university stu- 
dents. It was well received. Another 
retreat master prepared a dail 
“thought-sheet” on which he liste 
questions for the examination of con- 
science, one of which was, “The Con- 
stitution of the United States says that 
all men are created equal. Do you use 
dago, kike, nigger, black, coon, of 
people equal to you and whom God 
created to His image and_ likeness, 
just as He made you?” 


Results of a Questionnaire on Racial Attitudes Given to 460 High School 
Boys and 535 High School Girls in Six Southern Cities by Percentage 


of Responses; and Results in the “Best” High School. 


Entire Group 


“Best” School 


Yes No Don’t] Yes No Don’t 
Know Know 
1. If Negroes were clean, properly dressed, and well mannered 
should they still be made to sit in the rear of buses, street 
RATS CCL OME S 7a ORS cr a ER ree ey os) kn ce ws, 45 40 15 36 52 12 
2. Isa modern house with bathroom and kitchen too good for 
EV INTEGRQUYUE ST See pets, es crs et cE RENE ter ene ta 7 90 3 0 100 0 
3. Would you be willing to kneel beside a Negro at the Com- 
NTN OUM AG eee see. Cae Ack ok eh Scpie eae 86 9 5 90 4 6 
4. If Joe Louis would come to town do you think he should be 
allowed to stay at a first class hotel?................... 7 59 sit 10 60 26 14 
5. a) Have you ever called a Negro man ‘Mr.,’ or a Negro 
CAI) VI eee an te cmt Ae. SD 2 ocx Me. cue 38 His) i 30 64 6 
b) Do you think they should be addressed by these titles?. 55 - 30 15 54 24 22 
6. Do you get mad, at least inside, when you hear that many 
Negroes are better educated than you are?............... LoS Gie Peles One 00 4 
7. When Mrs. Roosevelt entertained the king and queen of 
England in 1939 she invited Marian Anderson, the Negro 
artist, to the White House to sing for them. Do you think 
RNGLAC LOU RM COU: seein ee ne Sites fete siscs.cs Mata Secs ahs 27 66 7 20 76 4 
8. Would you be willing to go to confession to a Negro priest?.. 69 16 15 80 14 6 
9. Does your Mother think the Negro should be given the same 
Gra COs a5) GNOAWAICONAN Cree nar sR sraie sracsiele so crevsiver acorn 23 31 Bi | to) 36, 34 — 30 
10. Should there be separate waiting rooms in train stations for 
BU EOS Pane NCL OCS cme Sane mec tik etter: « < ohoe teeters 77 16 if 82 12 8 
11. Have you ever talked with educated Negroes?............ 49 21 30 68 30 2 
12. If the same talent and preparation are brought to a job, 
should a Negro receive the same salary as any other man or 
Re OMAR Ne Mus tes een NE Mme SLES ARMs wadatee lens 80 8 12 94 2 4 
13. Should Negroes have equal opportunity and equal treat- 
ENOH DMA WACOULDR iarrcata reece rete tari elas via Maar 54s orerats 89 4 i 98 2 0 
14. Does your Father think the Negro ought to be kept in his 
ACO PTR ee Se eee rc Mets Ree cane ns 0% 59 16-25 74 12 14 
15. Should Negroes have equal opportunities with other men in 
regard to voting?...... SO cn oe ee Oe een Ree 67 21 12 92 4 4 
16. In Church should Negroes have to sit in the back?........ 37 43 20 18 68 14 
17. Would you attend a lecture by an eminent educated Negro 
if he were invited to your school to speak?....... Sesreiet (pe Saeed 94 2 4 
Seog OM Approve! lyNchingsaa.s sees jes losis lore + sles aie so = 12 75 13 2 86 12 
19. Should there be separate restaurants for whites and Negroes? 75 12 13 78 14 8 
20. Do you believe the state should be as concerned about the 
health of the Negro as of the white man, and therefore 
should establish for him hospitals, T. B. sanatoria, cancer 
GCSE CRON? eB none nearest, COMER SER D Emcee nee: 91 6 3 | 100 0 0 
21. Do you think Negroes should always remain in the servant 
GEGW?. <5. loo aqo cmon oe oi CaO ar On en anne SeeOR rene Hel TE Bg) LOM aS aml 
22. This one is for boys only. Did you ever pick a fight with 
Negroes just for the fun of it?.............-..-.5-0.2-0es Blue tOe, mers ae 
PV MmPAT OLY OULA UAL ONG? ang. nme aee alate cre sts) sjersee eiatefeun alone ele 97 3 0 | 100 0 0 
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Lastly, while talking to a group of 
30 Jesuit high school students at a 
closed retreat, one priest, speaking on 
vocations said the purpose of the Jesuit 
Order was to help the Church with her 
most pressing problems. Today many 
of these problems are social, and cer- 
tainly one of the most serious is the 
racial problem. He added further that 
boys of Jesuit schools should have a 
Catholicly practical attitude toward 
the Negro. 


What Others Have Done 


One long-established convent school 
recently employed a Negro basketball 
coach for the school teams. Moreover, 
the girls said, “Mister.” and “Sir” to 
him as they would to a white man. 


The question concerning Negro lec- 
turers had a practical test in one 
school. A graduate of Xavier univer- 
sity, New Orleans, was invited to ad- 
dress the student body. The students 


were warned in advance, yet only two. 
were absent from the lecture although 
it was not obligatory. After the lecture | 
senior class officers entertained the. 
lecturer at tea with perfect gracious- 
ness. 

While there was no opportunity to) 
check on the results of the retreats, 
interest seemed to be as great when the 
question of racism was broached as in 
any other subject. There was no ex- 
ternal evidence of resentment or oppo- 
sition to the presentation of Catholic : 
truth. 


There can be no doubt. however, , 
about the value of the retreat as a. 
means of fostering interracial charity» 
and justice. The retreat is a time of | 
unusual receptivity and grace. In the: 
course of the Spiritual Exercises the | 
whole question of racism can best he : 
fitted into its Christian context and 
applied to the personal life and actions | 
of each retreatant. 


a 


Right to Living Wage 


I do not know the level at which the living wage should be placed, 
but the right to a just wage is a strict right. The worker cannot 
renounce this right. If he is forced by necessity or fear of some 
greater evil to accept a lower wage, then he is the victim of unjust 
exploitation. This must be recognized—and not as a new doctrine. 
It is the doctrine taught by Leo XIII in 1891 in the encyclical Rerum 
Novarum. Those who employ workers (whether it be the state or a 
private business) are bound to give them a living wage. Otherwise 
they rob the worker and are bound to restitution....This right is so 
basic that no legal directives can have any power in conscience to 
dispense the employer. I repeat, every employer (state or private 
business) is bound to give his workers their living wage. Only an : 
absolute impossibility can dispense him....A country in which the 
workers do not receive a living wage is in a state of sin. The present 
problem is not only an employer-employee problem. The whole country 
must recognize its responsibility to reestablish justice. ...There will 
be no social peace until there is social justice. 
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MSGR. ANCEL, 
Auxiliary Bishop of Lyon, 
December, 1947 


LOUVAIN THEOLOGIANS 
le ERaiide (POOR 


A War-Time Social Experiment 


by Louis Baudez, S.J. 


Georgetown University 


Tyunne THE WAR the food situation 

deteriorated rapidly in Belgium 
and soon became critical, especially for 
people living in the towns. Rations 
were insufficient, and black-market 
products too expensive. In order to 
help the poor in Louvain the theolo- 
gians undertook relief work amongst 
them. 


The work had a very modest begin- 
ning. One or two scholastics had been 
moved by the misery of a poor family 
which they knew and begged money 
from relatives to assist. Soon they were 
helping neighbors of this family, and 
then other families on the same street. 
There was no way to draw the line, 
because dozens of families were equally 
needy and deserving of help. 


As the work grew the theologians 
were allowed to beg from wealthy 
benefactors in the city. The number 
of families receiving aid increased so 
rapidly that other theologians were en- 
listed to help in the work. After a few 
months more than 100 families were 
on the assistance roll. 


Theologian-workers were divided into 
eroups of two, each team being in 
charge of a number of poor families, 
two or more, sometimes half a dozen, 
according to circumstances. So far as 
possible families living in the same 
street or neighborhood were assigned 
to one team. In this way work was 


reduced, and it was possible for the 
team to get a better knowledge of con- 
ditions and to check needs. Most of the 
assisted families lived in the worst 
slum sections of Louvain. 


Each team visited its families once 
a week and distributed food or cloth- 
ing, or tickets to be exchanged for 
goods at a designated grocery shop. 
As a general rule cash was never 
given, except in special circumstances 
and for a definite purpose, most fre- 
quently for rent. The food which was 
distributed was obtained from bene- 
factors or was bought at reduced rates 
with money supplied by other donors. 


One of the most significant benefits 
of this work was the personal contact 
with the poor. The visiting scholastics 
soon got to know their families well 
and won their confidence. They were 
asked for advice; sometimes they 
helped write letters to absent fathers 
or sons in Germany. They gave prac- 
tical help with problems for which 
the poor are often so helpless: diffi- 
culties with the landlord, tax-agents, 
schools, public-welfare institutions. 


Since the funds needed for the work 
had to be begged, the same theologians 
who distributed the goods to the poor 
went also to the wealthy to beg for 
food, clothing or money. Their actual 
experiences with the poor families they 
were helping made it easy for them to 
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state their case with eloquent convic- 
tion and unusually good results. 


The experiment proved highly suc- 
cessful and was beneficial not only to 
the poor, but also to the theologians. 
For many of them this was their first 
actual contact with real poverty and 
destitution, living conditions in slums, 
the helplessness of the poor. They 
came to know the people, their needs 
and difficulties. 

It must be added that Father Kector 
and the faculty gave their whole-hearted 
support to the work from the very 


beginning. Obviously both the begging — 
and the visits to the poor were all done 
during hours devoted to recreation. 


The work of the theologians at Lou- 
vain was not the only social experi- 
ment started during the war. The 
novices at Tronchiennes initiated a 
somewhat similar practice. On their 
walks they would go out into the coun- 
try and beg precious food from the 
well-to-do peasants. The following day 
they would carry their packages into 
near-by Ghent to distribute to poor 
and hungry families there. 


The Cold War 


The best way to avoid the tragedy of a third world war is to wage 
war in terms of the economic and social needs of the moment and 
thus cut the ground from under the feet of the Marxian dialectic. The 
hotter we make the logistics of the cold war, the colder will be the 
danger of a shooting war—unless the hotheads at Moscow or in a 
satellite camp decide to challenge the challenger by embarking on a 
desperate gamble of overt military aggression. This is not outside 


the possibilities and must be faced with realism in any program of 


national defense. 
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Rey. Edmund A. Walsh, S.J. 


MUINTIR NA TIRE 


Irish Farmers Help Themselves 


by Francis J. Corley, S.J. 
Si) 


UINTIR NA TiRE in Gaelic means 

“people of the country.” The 
- organization of rural parish councils, 
established by Father John M. Hayes, 
P.P., now pastor in Bansha, Co. Tip- 
perary, is well named. 


The councils exist almost exclusively 
in rural parishes and have been built 
up by the people themselves. Unlike 
similar organizations in other coun- 
tries, Muintir na Tire began at the 
bottom and has, to a great extent, 
stayed there. Nothing about Muintir 
na Tire is top-heavy. 


As a young priest, Father Hayes 
returned to Ireland after seven years 
of pastoral work in Liverpool. He was 
assigned to the little country town of 
Castlelyons in north Tipperary, a 
farming rather than dairying neigh- 
borhood. The principal crop was bar- 
ley, and the people sold most of it to 
the Guiness’ agent. One day Father 
Hayes saw an old lady driving a load 
of barley to the granary. He asked why 
her husband didn’t bring the barley 
himself. “The Guiness’ agent doesn’t 
like him and won’t buy it from him,” 
she replied. 


It soon became evident that the 
Guiness’ agent was something of a 
tyrant, so Father Hayes inquired about 
the price the people got for their bar- 
ley. None of them knew. When they 
sold their crop they were told a price 
could not be set until it was shipped 
to Dublin. They received no receipts 


and later were given whatever price 
the agent thought fitting. 


Father Hayes organized all the farm- 
ers of the community, affiliated his 
group with the Grain Growers associa- 
tion and began selling on a corpora- 
tive basis. The price they received for 
barley increased tremendously. As the 
organization developed the farmers 
began selling on the open market at 
the best price they could get, instead 
of delivering exclusively to the Guin- 
ess’ buyer. 


Sometime later the fruit growers, 
and later on the beet growers, were 
similarly organized. All purchasing 
agents had been acting in much the 
same way, and the only solution was 
joint action in their own defense by 
the small independent growers. 

All these organizations grew and 
were successful. They exist today, al- 
though Father Hayes no longer has 
any connection with them. 


Organizes First Council 


In 1930 he began to realize that his 
extra-pastoral work had been devoted 
exclusively to the material advance- 
ment of his people, while spiritual 
blessings, except for his strictly priestly 
work, were being neglected. There 
were no parish guilds or associations 
in rural Ireland except for the pious 
confraternities in which the priest did 
most of the work. 

At that time Father Hayes was serv- 
ing as a member of the Commission 
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on Vocational Organization in which 
vocational structure for the whole of 
Ireland was being considered. He be- 
ean to think of an organization that 
would blend material with spiritual 
advantages. Since the parish, especially 
in Ireland, was the natural unit with 
which to work, he soon hit upon the 
idea of parish guilds. 


In 1931 he organized a council in 
his own parish at Castlelyons. All par- 
ishioners were members of the guild. 
Representatives of the various occupa- 
tional groups, called sections. consti- 
tuted the parish council, which served 
as an administrative body. In most 
rural parishes there were three sec- 
tions: farmers, workers, professional 
men (business, education, medicine, 
law). 


Guilds Stress Action 


The guild was established to do 
things. It was important that the 
people learn to do things for them- 
selves. He realized that he had to 
overcome a dangerous attitude in his 
people. For centuries they had been 
oppressed; they had a conviction of 
untiring opposition and distrust for 
the English government. There was 
danger that this attitude might carry 
over against their own national gov- 
ernment. On the other hand there was 
danger that they might now relax and 
let their own government do things for 
them. They had home rule now: the 
fight was over; the new government 
would take care of them. Father Hayes 
wanted his people to do what they 
could for themselves and to be good. 
intelligent citizens who would cooper- 
ate with the government in the things 
they could not do alone. 


“Voluntary work,”’ Father Hayes 
repeatedly insists, “creates citizenship.” 
While Father Hayes had his own 
ideas about the work to be done, he 
left decisions to the guild and_ its 
council. They discussed various needs. 
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formulated a program of action and 
set to work. : 

Soon neighboring parishes began 
noticing the improvements which the 
Castlelyons parish was introducing. 
They made inquiries and began estab- 
lishing similar guilds. Word of the 
new organizations began to spread 
around Ireland. 


In 1937 Father Hayes began an in- 
tensive organizing campaign. He 
travelled from parish to parish ex- 
plaining the idea to pastors and peo- 
ple, helping them in the initial steps 
of setting up a guild. The movement 
spread quickly through Tipperary. © 
Limerick. and Cork. Today there are 
more than 110 parish guilds scattered 
through the four provinces of Eire, 
Munster, Leinster, Ulster, and Con- 
nacht. 


Purposes of Guilds 


Father Hayes is a realist, and he is 
determined to keep the strength of 
Muintir na Tire in the parish and in 
the people. He repeats tirelessly that 
the people themselves must do the 
work. Parish community action is. 
then, the first purpose of Muintir na 
Tire. Each word of that statement is 
important. The work must be done at 
the parish level, by the people for 
themselves. The work, moreover, must 
be communal activity. Father Hayes 
will not tolerate a small group which 
makes the plans and carries them out. 
He knows that there are always a few 
willing workers who will carry all 
activities if necessary. But he wants 
all to share in decisions and in execu- 
tion, And there must be execution. The 
people organize themselves for action. 
for self-help. They don’t form a study 
group or a cultural society, but a 
guild whose purpose is to improve 
the total life of the community. 


The second purpose of Muintir na 
lire is to foster a spirit of neighborli- 
ness. This word is used a great deal in 


Muintir na Tire discussions. On one 
occasion Fr. Hayes said: 

If I were asked to sum up the 
ideals of Muintir na Tire, I think 
the best summary would be the one 
word muintearas, or “neighborli- 
ness.” . . . We want the spirit of 
neighborliness in every Irish parish, 
and neighborliness is religion and 
patriotism in everyday dress... If 
we cannot have the community spirit 
in our parishes, how can we hope to 
have it in the nation as a whole? 


Guild Activities 


The guilds determine their own work 
and program of action. The entire 
body, that is the whole parish, meets 
several times a year. The individual 
sections (farmers, workers, profes- 
sional men) meet more frequently. 
Decisions of the entire group or of 
one section are brought to the council 
for action. The proposal is discussed 
in council and decisions made. In 
the same way grievances or suggestions 
or problems can be brought from one 
group, say the farmers, to the entire 
council for discussion and action. If 
the action is major, it is often post- 
poned until a full meeting of the 
euild can be held. 

At no time is there voting. Every- 
thing is decided by joint discussion 
and decision. Thus, council members 
are not elected by their respective sec- 
tions; they are selected after discus- 
sion. Decisions in sectional or council 
meetings are not made by vote. The 
matter is discussed; if there is agree- 
ment on the course of action, it is 
taken; if there is disagreement, the 
differences are resolved: if this can- 
not be done, action is postponed until 
a later time. 


Subsidiarity Emphasized 


While the guild is expected to do 
its own work, sometimes it is necessary 
to go to a higher authority. When the 
nature of a project requires action 
by the local town government or the 
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county council or even one of the na- 
tional ministers, the guild takes action 
at the necessary level. But always they 
work on the lowest and most immedi- 
ate level possible. They never go to 
the municipal authority for help unless 
their own resources are exhausted. They 
never apply to the national govern- 
ment if the county can help them. All 
this may seem obvious enough, but 
neglect of this important principle has 
led to extreme centralization in most 
countries today. 


The guilds have done all sorts of 
things. They have taken care of aged 
or needy members of the parish in- 
stead of turning them over to county 
or national officials. They have organ- 
ized communal food and fuel groups 
to provide for their needs locally as 
far as possible. For instance, in Ban- 
sha, where Father Hayes is now pastor, 
the parish council employs laborers to 
cut fire wood during the autumn. The 
wood is sold at prices just sufficient 
to liquidate all costs. It is sold at 10s. 
a load to all those who can afford it, 
4s. to those who are less well off. The 
poor are permitted to take a supply 
free, and a supply of wood is delivered 
gratis to the aged poor, There have 
been similar turf (peat) projects, com- 
munal potato plots, and parish food 
and clothing sales. 


Guilds have undertaken the restora- 
tion of cemeteries and church yards, 
have built or repaired churches, 
schools, rectories, and convents. In 
many cases they have sponsored the 
building of parish halls. 


They have engaged also in rural 
cultural activities. Many parishes have 
organized dramatic societies, concert 
and lecture series, as well as parish 
dances. In addition to producing their 
own entertainments, as Muintir na Tire 
grew, the guilds have been able to 
bring to small villages the finest sing- 
ers, musicians, and lecturers available 
in Ireland. Today there is developing 
a regular Muintir na Tire circuit 
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around which entertainers can travel 
almost endlessly. 


Many Community Improvements 


Through the county councils Muintir 
na Tire guilds have obtained many 
improvements for their towns. Where 
playgrounds have been lacking, they 
cooperate with the county authorities 
in securing and developing suitable 
locations. As a result of their activi- 
ties a system of good secondary roads 
(somewhat like our farm-to-market 
roads) is being extended through the 
southwest, and will eventually spread 
over the whole of Eire. At a still 
higher level of government Muintir na 
Tire has cooperated with the Elec- 
tricity Supply board in organizing 
communities for rural electrification. 
Father Hayes’ own parish of Bansha 
is one of the earliest on the present 
electrification schedule. 


In Tipperary, Muintir na Tire has 
been sponsoring annual shows, some- 
thing like our county fairs. All kinds 
of farm produce, crops, animals, home 
produce are on display. Prizes are 
given for the best exhibits. Although 
this is a recent development, the shows 
have already borne fruit in improved 
breeds of cattle, sheep and poultry, 
higher quality agricultural products 
and superior needlework. During the 
summer, schools both for boys and 
girls have been conducted in which 
young farm people are given not only 
rural skills but the rudiments of Irish 
rural spirit and culture. The boys have 
regular classes in agriculture, horti- 
culture and livestock. In the after- 
noons they do actual farm and dairy 
work so that they will acquire the 
practical and academic knowledge to- 
gether. 

The girls are taught cooking, house- 
keeping, needle craft in classes spon- 
sored mutually by Muintir na Tire 
and the Sisters of the Presentation. 

Most ambitious of Muintir na Tire’s 
projects is the Rural Week, which is 
a sort of rural Semaine Sociale. At 
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these Rural Weeks the best minds of 
Ireland gather with farmers from the 
whole country to discuss rural life and 
culture and the social future of Ire- 
land. In addition to lectures and dis- 
cussion, the delegates can visit craft 
and industrial exhibits, learn about 
agricultural developments and plan 
guild activities which by their size or 
importance transcend the parish level. 


Present Organization 


As the guild movement progressed, 
it became clear that there was need 
for wider representation than the early 
guilds had permitted. Today rural 
guilds generally have five. instead of 
three sections: farmers, workers, pro- 
fessional men, women, and youths. 
Originally the women formed merely 
a sort of auxiliary, but today they 
have been admitted to full membership 
and enjoy equal representation in the 
parish council. Youths are not every- 
where admitted, but the movement has 
started and many guilds now have 
youth sections. The ideal parish coun- 
cil at the present time is composed of 
26 members, five representing each of 
the five sections. In some larger cities 
of Eire associate guilds have been 
established to promote the main ob- 
jectives of Muintir na Tire. In these 
guilds there is a stxth section of trade- 
union men. 

In recent years the parish guilds 
have been organized into diocesan fed- 
erations; the diocesan federations in 
turn are to be organized into four pro- 
vincial federations. At the top of the 
entire organization are a central coun- 
cil and an executive committee. 


Strength in People 


But the life and activity of Muintir 
na Tire still remains in the parish 
guild. The only function of the larger 
units is to sponsor regional meetings, 
to organize new guilds and to issue 
Muintir na Tire publications. 

Muintir na Tire has no official status 
in Eire, but Mr. de Valera, former 


prime minister, has given the highest 
possible praise to the rural guild 
movement: 


It is the most valuable movement 
in the country for many a long time. 
Use it to develop a spirit of self- 
reliance and cooperation and to the 
fullest possible extent to develop a 
sense of honour amongst our peo- 
ple. That is the foundation of char- 
acter which brings with it honesty 
and truth, and it is on bases of that 
kind that a real nation is built. 


As a result of Father Hayes’ pio- 
neering work among the people of 
Ireland, two-thirds of whom are rural. 
Irish farm culture is strengthening and 
deepening. The people of the land are 
improving themselves, -their environ- 
ment and their products. More im- 
portant than that they are living full. 
social lives; they are vigorous indi- 
viduals. devoted members of families 
and willing collaborators in neighbor- 
hood activities. They are, to the best 
of their ability, reconstructing social 
order in Eire along the lines recom- 
mended in papal social doctrine. 


By fostering the spirit of neighbor- 
liness, Muintir na Tire is helping to 
rebuild in Eire the subsidiary groups 
which will serve as links between the 
individual and the state. In a recent 
address Dr. Charles Malik, president 
of the UN Economic and Social coun- 
cil said: “Intermediate institutions, be- 
tween the State and the individual, are 
the real source of our freedom and 
our rights. The tragedy of the modern 
world is that these real grounds of 
freedom are in danger of decay.” 


In Eire at least the work of Father 
John Hayes and Muintir na Tire has 
lessened the danger. If his guilds 
flourish, the social life of the country 
will flourish with them. 


“Our ‘policy’,’ Father Hayes re- 
marked at a recent Muintir na Tire 
congress, “is a very simple one — to 
create the spirit of citizenship in every 
little parish in Ireland, to drive out 
bitterness and class-war, to get people 
to co-operate with their neighbours 
and thus, through the age-old Chris- 
tian principles of our social life, to 
build up a truly Christian and Irish 
nation.” 


——————Y———— 


Men and Social Reform 


There is no economic order which of itself, on the model of a 
machine, can guarantee justice and charity. It is the soul of man which 
in social life too is the vivifying element, and it is the foolish and 
misled soul which is responsible for human mischief. One of the great 
ways in which we are going to be of use alike to our fellow-men and 
to the sick is by keeping our eyes open to what is taking place in the 
environment in which we are living our lives. We have no right what- 
ever to stand aloof from the great movements that are taking place 
today. We have no right, whatever, simply to stand by and criticise 
what others are doing. We have to play the part of men, of citizens and 
Christians, and to see to it that the great inheritance that has come down 
to us is not lost through our own lack of foresight. 


RT. REV. EDWARD MYERS, 


Apostolic Visitor, British Guiana 
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CATHOLIC WORKERS’ COLLEGE 


English Jesuits Train Workers for Union Leadership 


by C. J. McNaspy, S.J. 
Campion Hall, Oxford 


HE VisiTOR to Catholic Workers’ 

college, Oxford, is in for more 
than one surprise. To find the place 
he must leave the traditionally ee 
Carfax, the High, the Broad, St. Al- 
date’s, and venture down Walton Le 
a twenty minutes walk, into the middle- 
class residential section. Nothing ex- 
terior tells him that this is a “college” 
no medieval bastions or crenelations, 
no quad. A modest notice assures him, 
however, and he is introduced to the 
junior common room. 


A group of men, slightly older than 
the typical undergraduate, even the 
postwar undergraduate, rise cordially 
to meet “Father, from the States.” A 
Negro and an Indian are among them, 
completely at home. There are two or 
three young ladies too. Some had evi- 
dently been discussing, others were at 
their books, for the common room is 
also a library. One was at the periodi- 
cal table, where SOCIAL ORDER, Crown 
Heights Comment, America, rub bind- 
ings with C.S.G. Bulletin, Month, Re- 
‘uations, Crux, and standard continental 
equivalents. 


Staff of Three Jesuits 


One is brought up to Father Leo 
0’Hea’s typical Jesuit) room, small, 
plain, packed with books, pamphlets, 
and all manner of current publica- 
tions. Father O’Hea seems to have all 
kinds of time for his visitor, 
as though nothing else matters. 
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almost 
Father 


Crane is away lecturing in America, 
of course, but Father Andrew Gordon, 
his associate in Catholic Social Guild 
work is just across the hall. He puts 
down the proofs of Father Clump’s 
new The Economic and Political Life 
of Man, and offers to show you around. 


But first you must come down to tea 
(austerity tea, of course: this is a 
workers’ college, and times are not 
normal). At tea you meet the other 
students, some 18 in all. Then you are 
shown to chapel, where each student 
has his own prie-dieu, for all are 
Catholics. and very carefully selected 
after investigation into background. 


It is hard to say just when the idea 
of a Catholic Worker’s college first 
struck Father Charles Plater. It must 
have been somewhere about the time 
of the first war. The C.S.G. had been 
functioning since 1909, was conduct: 
ing its regular summer schools and 
week-end schools, always tending to 
center around Oxford. Before working 
himself to death at the age of 16, 
Father Plater had elaborated plans 
for such a permanent, residentia 
school for workers, and in the very 
year of his death, 1921, the college 
was actually opened by his successor, 


Father O’Hea. 
Beginnings Difficult 


The venture’s start was unpreten- 
tious in the extreme. At his disposal 
Father O’Hea had exactly £12. His 


_student-body totalled three: a railway- 
man, a metal-worker, a cotton opera- 
tive. For all his degree in science and 
success as a lecturer, he now turned 
beggar. After a year of struggling and 

begging, enough resources had been 
scraped together for the nascent col- 
lege to move into the present quarters. 


Another year later women students 
_were admitted to C.W.C., their resi- 
dence being provided for in the vicin- 
ity. How novel such a step was we 
may see from the fact that only this 
year (1947) has Cambridge finally 
voted to treat women undergraduates 
on a level with men. 


In 1925 the Catholic Workers’ col- 
lege became officially recognized by 
the all-important Ministry of Educa- 
tion. This meant considerable, though 
insufficient, financial help, continued 
under the recent “Further Education 
and Grant Regulations.” Other sup- 
port comes in from the pennies of the 
poor, from the Knights of St. Columba 
and other Catholic societies, from beg- 
ging and volunteer benefactions. Local 
committees have never failed in Lon- 
don, Sheffield, Liverpool, and _ else- 
where. 


Oxford Recognizes School 


Yet another decisive step forward 
was taken in 1926, when the College 
was at length approved by the Uni- 
versity of Oxford. While technically 
it is not a corporate body of the Uni- 
versity (unlike Campion hall, which 
enjoys the status of a “permanent pri- 
vate hall,” and is for most practical 
purposes as privileged as the ancient 
medieval foundations), the College’s 
students may now attend lectures any- 
where in the University, may profit by 
the specifically Oxford “tutorial sys- 
tem,” and may present themselves 
for examinations for the University 
Diploma in economics and _ political 
science. 

This privileged set-up means all the 
more to these workers, who have been 


out of school from five to 15 years, 
and who would thus find it impossible 
to matriculate in the older colleges 
without long ad hoc preparation. Our 
Fathers are eager to have the College 
keep its worker stamp; students are 
selected only from among worker 
groups, in one industry or another; 
they are urged to return to their 
milieu, to transform it. 


Diploma Requirements High 


The training strikes one as both 
quite informal and severely intense. 
As elsewhere at Oxford, there is no 
question of class attendance require- 
ments. The big thing is constant con- 
tact with one’s tutor, who guides, cor- 
rects, checks one’s progress toward the 
dread days of exams. Six “papers” of 
three hours each will determine 
whether the student has met Oxford’s 
exacting standards for the diploma. 


Catholic Truth Forms Core 


Most of the instruction is simply 
followed in the several colleges—lec- 
tures in economics, political theory, 
history, trade unionism, and other 
“secular” subjects. This will be im- 
plemented, baptized, rectified back at 
home in discussion and consultation. 
At the College too are given prescribed 
courses in moral philosophy, Catholic 
social ethics, apologetics, and for these 
the best priest lecturers of Oxford are 
at hand. Indeed the entire College life 
is vividly Catholic and Christocentric. 

The present enrollment includes fif- 
teen men and three working women, 
engaged in the two-year course of 
studies. These students have come from 
England, India, the Gold Coast and 
Malta. Nine different trades are repre- 
sented among the students. 

During the year other students come 
for shorter courses, old students re- 
turn occasionally for refreshers. In 
October, 1946, when the College cele- 
brated its silver jubilee, more than 30 
old students came back to share in 
the festivities. 
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Some hundred or so workers have 
been through the two-year course of 
the Catholic Worker’s college. Almost 
all have met the stringent test and 
have their diploma. All but a handful 
have returned to their jobs, becoming 
labor apostles, some rising to very 
responsible posts. (One indeed, while 
keeping his railway job, is now mayor 


of his town). Of the handful who 
have not returned, two have become 
priests, and two or three are pursuing 
higher university studies along socio- 
economic lines. Plainly, C.W.C., like 
its parent, C.S.G., is doing incalcul- 
able service in the Catholic social 
apostolate of Britain. 


East and West Relations 


The core of the world security problems is the relationship between 
the East and the West. Since the end of the war, the rift between these 
two powerful groups has gradually widened. No matter what the 
machinery, no matter how stringent the Charter limitations, the oper- 
ators of the machinery would still be the member states. If these 
states will observe the obligations contained in the present Charter 
and cooperate within the present framework of the Organization, its 


eravest problems will be solved... 


The fact that in the short span of its existence, the United Nations 
has not been able to solve this basic problem has profoundly affected 
the thinking of many members of Congress and of some of our most 


forward-looking civic leaders 
find a single radical revision 


number of states and which, 


and organizations. 


But I have yet to 


of the United Nations’ Charter which 
could, as a practical matter, be adopted at this time by any appreciable 
if adopted, would solve that crucial 


problem which is at the basis of present world insecurity. The most 
likely result of revision, under the present circumstances. would be 
the destruction of the United Nations. 


Warren R. Austin, before the House 
Foreign Affairs Committee. May 5, 1948 
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A French Observer Writes on 


THE POLITICAL SITUATION 
IN FRANCE 


N Sunpay, Aprit 18, while Italy 

went to the polls to decide be- 
tween Communism and Christianity, 
loyal followers gathered in two French 
cities to hear the offers of France’s 
strong men, Maurice Thorez, secretary 
of the French CP, and Gen. Charles 
de Gaulle, leader of France’s most 
anti-Communist group. 


At Marseille, to a huge crowd of 
100,000 assembled for a Congress of 
his Rassemblement du Peuple Fran- 
cais, de Gaulle proclaimed himself as 
the man to stop the surge of Red 
power across France. 


Meanwhile in Paris Thorez told a 
gathering of some 25,000 comrades 
that he extended the hand of comrade- 
ship to all who would join him in 
stemming the flood of Yankee dollars 
and imperialism. 


On the same fateful day, to an even 
smaller group. Robert Schuman, head 
of the present MRP-Socialist govern- 
ment, said modestly and courageously : 
“We are provisional men, but we shall 
work as if tomorrow belonged to us.” 


The shy premier, who spoke at Poi- 
tiers, situated inconspicuously in mid- 
France, almost equidistant from Paris 
and Marseille, is primarily a financier, 
but, like all Frenchmen, he is steeped 
in history. Mindful of the great battle 
which Charles Martel had fought at 
Poitiers more than 12 centuries earlier, 
he was not unaware of the similar- 

‘ity between the crises that threatened 


France then and today. It is no wonder 
that he alluded to “this advance post 
of our common civilization.” 


The Italian elections were an alarm- 
ing prospect and, even after the Chris- 
tian Democratic party had won a clear 
majority, the fearful threat of Com- 
munist domination in Italy raises a 
question about the future of France. 


Today, after the Italian elections, 
Communism stands in much the same 
position in Italy as in France. It has 
been decisively rejected by free vote 
of the people. It remains as a power- 
ful and threatening force, but its 
power has been somewhat broken and 
its threat considerably reduced. 


The great political difference in the 
two countries is in the opposition to 
Communism. In France opposition is 
divided between the MRP and Social- 
ists within the present national goy- 
ernment and the Gaullist movement 
outside it. In Italy, on the other hand, 
no rightist group holds a_ position 
comparable to that of de Gaulle. Anti- 
Communist opposition is concentrated 
in the Christian Democratic and right- 
wing Socialist parties. 


A brief analysis of the political situ- 
ation in France will help to make 
clear the differences between the two 
countries. 


At the last legislative elections, in 
November, 1946, the Communist party 
gained about 170 representatives in 
the Chamber of Deputies, or approxi- 
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mately 27 per cent of the 620 seats. 
At that time they were participating 
in the Government, but they were not 
permitted by the other parties to se- 
cure key cabinet positions (Ministry 
of the Interior, the Army, Education, 
Foreign Affairs), as had happened in 
other countries, Czechoslovakia. for 
instance. 


As time went on the French Social- 
ists grew increasingly distrustful of 
Communist collaboration. In this 
change the influence of Leon Blum was 
particularly effective. As a result of 
his experiences during the war and 
his increasing contacts with Catholic 
leaders, the great French Socialist in- 
clines more and more toward a spir- 
itual and humanist position. 


Socialists Modify Position 


The Socialists held a relatively small 
number of seats in the Chamber, about 
90. Yet, by reason of their middle 
position between the stronger Com- 
munist and M.R.P. groups, each of 
which secured about 170 seats, they 
held the balance of power. As a re- 
sult of the crisis of April, 1947, it 
became necessary for the Socialist 
party to choose between the two other 
parties. When the Socialists made up 
their minds and chose to join forces 
with the M.R.P.. it was possible to 
drive the Communists from all posi- 
tions in the Government. 

However, despite the clear majority 
which the new Government enjoyed, it 
was difficult for it to retain popular 
approval because the French Social- 
ists have always been better as theore- 
ticians than as practical administra- 
tors. The people grew impatient of 
slow recovery. As the financial situa- 
tion became steadily worse, it became 
evident that what was needed was a 
strong leader. 

Under such circumstances the return 
of General de Gaulle to national 
prominence was almost inevitable. He 
was a strong man. He proposed defi- 
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nite and vigorous measures. It was no 
great surprise, then, that in the muni- 
cipal elections of October, 1947, his 
party, the Rally of the French People, 
should gain about 40 per cent of the 
votes cast and about the same propor- 
tion of municipal positions. 


Swing to De Gaulle 


The M.R.P. and certain rightist 
eroups suffered most from this swing 
to de Gaulle, and the former party 
secured only 10 per cent instead of the 
30 per cent of the votes which they 
had anticipated. Communist losses 
were small. but were sufficient to keep 
them from holding the lead even in 
Paris and Marseilles. 


These Communist setbacks were the 
signal for new disorders and riots 
which slowly grew into a serious wave 
of strikes threatening to spread across 
the entire country. The motives which 
inspired these strikes were complex. 
The occasion was obvious enough: the 
real need for increase in wages to 
compensate for the steadily increasing 
cost of living. But the leaders’ objec- 
tives were predominately political. The 
Communists were determined to force 
their way back into the Government; 
they hoped, too, to jeopardize the 
Marshall Plan and to draw France 
into closer ties with the Soviet sphere. 
At this time, it will be remembered, 
the Four Power conference was meet- 
ing in London. 


Serious Communist Threat 


The Ramadier Government, suffer- 
ing from this two-fold attack of Com- 
munists on the left and Gaullists, clam- 
oring for a general election, on the 
right, fell. 


The need for a strong man became 
more evident. As a matter of fact two 
strong men were available. One was 
Maurice Thorez, leader of the Com- 
munist party; the other was General 
de Gaulle. The great problem which 
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confronted France was to avoid the 
necessity of accepting the former. 


General de Gaulle had strong sup- 
port in the country, especially in the 
cities and among the old bourgeois, 
but he had no following in the Cham- 
ber of Deputies. Besides, his intentions 
were not entirely clear. Nor had his 
political ability been proven during 
the preceding years. Yet he was call- 
ing for a reform of the Constitution 
which would give greatly increased 
power to the Executive and envision- 
ing himself as that Executive. He op- 
posed economic control, even though 
most informed people believed it 
necessary if France was to survive its 
monetary and economic crises; he also 
opposed nationalization. 


Since the Socialists would never 
have cooperated with such a program, 
de Gaulle’s advent to power would 
have driven them back to the Com- 
munists, who would probably then 
have held a majority in the Chamber. 
If this impasse was to be avoided a 
third strong man had to be found who 
could form a Government midway be- 
tween the extremes represented by 


Thorez and de Gaulle. 


Schuman Ends Disorders 


When the 65 year old M.R.P. law- 
yer, Robert Schuman, appeared he 
was known only as a Minister of 
Finance. That in itself was an advant- 
age because only a financial adjust- 
ment could save the situation and 
strengthen a Government sufficiently 
to overcome Gaullist and Communist 
opposition. With surprising speed and 
vigor Schuman gained popular confi- 
dence and support from the Deputies. 
He was granted extraordinary powers 
to fight against strikes and disorders, 
and while giving the workers the neces- 
sary adjustments in wage to meet the 
cost of living, he brought to an end 
the troubles started by the Communist- 
led C.G.T. 


A short time later his financial pro- 
gram, dedicated to reviving French 
economy with Marshall Plan aid, was 
developed and accepted. He obtained 
a law calling for close collaboration 
between the Army and the police as a 
safeguard against the threat of civil 
war or a Comr «nist coup. 


At the present time the Government 
has survived a hard winter which many 
feared might spell its downfall. With 
the coming of spring the French peo- 
ple—and the Schuman Government— 
can breathe a sigh of relief. And as the 
long-awaited promise of American help 
becomes a reality, things are begin- 
ning to look up in France. 
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But living costs remain high; there 
is still dissatisfaction. And General de 
Gaulle, taking advantage of the situa- 
tion, still demands a new general elec- 
tion so that his party can secure seats 
in the Chamber comparable in number 
to his strength in municipal govern- 
ments. He believes that if he could 
force an election at the present time 
he would return to power at the head 
of his Rally of the French People. 


Crisis Coming in June 


According to the present French 
constitution, however, the Chamber of 
Deputies cannot be dissolved for a 
year and a half after its election. This 
period will not expire until next June 
(1948). All of de Gaulle’s efforts, 
consequently, will be concentrated on 
bringing about a dissolution as soon 
as possible after that date. 


Such an event will be necessary if 
the Third Force, as the coalition of 
Socialists, M.R.P., and a few small 
parties is called, cannot obtain a work- 
ing majority in the Chamber. So long 
as it holds a majority it can continue 
in power for four more years, when 
a general election is required by the 
Constitution. 
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A Gaullist victory at any time in 
the near future, unless it were over- 
whelming, might be disastrous for 
France. Such a victory would come 
,about chiefly at the expense of the 
M.R.P., and it is altogether unlikely 
that the Socialists would be willing to 
enter a coalition with de Gaulle. 


Situation Hopeful 


The result would be either that they 
would remain in opposition, but inde- 
pendent of the Communists. in which 
case no group would be able to secure 
a majority, or that they would be 
driven back to cooperation with the 
Communists, in which case Commu- 
nism might come into power. This 
latter possibility, however, is most re- 
mote, as the split between Commu- 
nists and Socialists both in politics 
and in trade-union activities has been 
extremely deep. 


So the characteristics of the French | 
political situation seem to be: 


1. reasonable assurance that Com- 
munism will not take over either by 
virtue of strikes or of a sudden coup. 
The only fear at the present time is 
that a third war would give Commu- 
nists their opportunity: 


2. a definite commitment of the 
entire Socialist party to work with the 
center against the Communists. This 
situation is not likely to change, ex- 
cept in the event of. a successful at- 
tempt by General de Gaulle to take 
over power either by force or by a new 
general election. 


3. a serious possibility that the pres- 
ent Third Force will continue govern- 
ment and increase its efficiency, cap- 
able of meeting the challenges both 
from the left and from the right. 


There is at least this hope and this 
faith. 


eee Woe ES, 


The Strike in France 


The right to strike is a real right, recognized by our Constitution. 
One hundred years of history have taught us that it is often the only 
effective weapon by which workers can achieve their just claims. At a 
time when so many wages are clearly insufficient to support a family 
it is not surprising that many divergent groups should find strikes 
necessary. The Archbishop of Paris deems it necessary to assert 
solemnly that he considers the claims of those who are demanding a 
minimum living wage without which the worker cannot support his 


wife and children to be legitimate. 


But we wish also to affirm that it is not permitted to use the right 
to strike unjustly or even thoughtlessly. For the strike is a dangerous 
weapon. Hence it should not be used except as a last resort, and the 
workers must be left their full liberty to decide when it is necessary. 
We wonder whether it has always been so in these present crises. 
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CARDINAL SUHARD, 


Archbishop of Paris. 
December, 1947 


THE DISPLACED PERSON 


PROBLEM 


U.S. Catholics Organize to Help Refugees 


ae YEARS after the cessation of 
hostilities in Europe the tremend- 
ous problem of war refugees remains 
only partially solved. When fighting 
stopped in Germany in May, 1945, 
there were about 8,000,000 civilians 
who for one reason or another had 
moved from their homeland and were 
in serious need of protection and sub- 
sistence. Some of these were prisoners 
released from extermination camps, 
others prisoners of war, forced labor- 
ers brought to Germany from con- 
quered and occupied countries and 
thousands who had fled before the in- 
vading Russian armies. In the course 
of the war Russia had overrun and 
seized Latvia, Estonia, Lithuania, east- 
ern Poland and had occupied almost 
all of the Balkan countries. Natives 
of the countries permanently held by 
Soviet Russia would be in serious 
danger if they were to return to their 
fatherland. Refugees from countries 
which have come under Soviet domi- 
nation (the so-called “sattelite” coun- 
tries) would be in scarcely less danger. 


During the succeeding years approx- 
imately seven-eighths of these refugees 
have been restored to their homeland 
or settled in some other way. Some 
135,000 have already been resettled in 
various countries. The following table 
lists the countries to which displaced 


persons have been transferred. Figures 
are only approximate: 


Argentina, Wees 1, LOST cnn. 
Australia, Feb. 12, 
Belgium, Noy. 30, 1947..... 
Brazil, Jan. 31, 1948 
GCangdas Nove oO) 1947 eee 
England, Nov. 30, 1947 
France, Dec. 31, 


French North Africa, Dec. 3 1 1947 


Netherlands, Noy. 30, 1947 

Norway, Dec. 31, 1947 

Paracuay, Hebs 12) 1948). eats 2,400 

U. S. of America, Dec. 31, 1947... 29,054 

Venezuela, Feb. 17, 1948.00... _ 5,000 
EL Ota eA em ee oe en Fd 133,643 


In addition to these, small numbers 
have gone to the following countries: 
Bolivia, Chile, Colombia, Costa Rica, 
Cuba, Ecuador, Mexico, South Africa, 
Sweden, Uruguay, Guatemala, Hon- 
duras, Ireland, Italy, New Zealand, 
Panama, Peru, Saudi Arabia, Switzer- 
land, Syria, Turkey, Tanganyika, 
Spain, Austria, Belgian Congo, China, 
Dominican Republic, Egypt, Eritrea, 
and Greece. 


Million D.P.’s Remain 


There are still in Europe, however, 
more than a million refugees who, be- 
cause of the peculiar political circum- 
stances which attended World War II 
and its aftermath, can, only with ex- 
treme jeopardy to themselves, be re- 
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stored to the homes whence they were 
driven or fled. 

To these refugees, victims of war 
and political upheavals, the euphonious 
name “displaced persons” had been 
attached. The word “displaced” gives 
no hint of the violence that attended 
their migration or flight nor the dan- 
gers that would face them if they were 
to be “replaced.” Nor has the treat- 
ment which they have received been, 
in many respects, the treatment that 
should be accorded to “persons.” 


A displaced person has been offi- 
cially defined by the International 
Refugee organization as a person “who 
...has been deported from, or has 
been obliged to leave his country of 
nationality or of former habitual resi- 
dence,” such as persons who are com- 
pelled to undertake forced labor or 
who are deported for racial, religious, 
or political reasons. 


Problem World-Wide 


It is almost impossible to estimate 
the number of these victims who re- 
main stranded in almost every war 
theater of the world. There are refu- 
gees, many of whom conform to the 
technical definition of displaced per- 
sons, in every country of western Lur- 
ope, in five areas of the Middle East 
and six of the Far East. The latest 
official figure, presented in the Senate 
report on “Displaced Persons in Eur- 
ope,” sets the total refugee population 
at more than 1,660,000. Since volun- 
tary repatriation has been ended in 
Europe, almost all of these refugees 
must now be considered as displaced 
persons. This means that the world as 
a whole—for nothing less than world- 
wide action can meet so serious a situ- 
ation—must find some way of absorb- 
ing in the near future this huge body 
of people. 

Because the political upheavals 
which made impossible the return of 
these refugees took place almost ex- 
clusively in central and eastern Europe 
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the majority of refugees come from 
Slavic or Baltic countries. The largest 
eroup are Poles, Balts, Volksdeutsche, 
Jews, Ukranians, and Yugoslavs, but 
there are representatives of almost 
every ethnic group and nation among 
the displaced persons. 


Accurate figures on the religion of 
displaced persons are difficult to ob- 
tain. but it is estimated that the great 
majority of the non-Jews (about 75 
per cent) are Roman Catholic. The 
remainder are either Protestant or of 
Orthodox faith. Approximately 65 per 
cent of the displaced persons are be- 
tween the ages of 18 and 44; another 
21 per cent are younger than 18. and 
the remaining 14 per cent are over 44 
years of age. 


About 60 per cent of the displaced 
persons, approximately two-thirds of 
whom are men, are employable and 
enjoy a wide variety of skills. The fol- 
lowing table lists the important cate- 
gories: 


General Percent of 
Classification Total 
Agriculture, forestry, dairy. 

and food processing... 24.5 
Administrative, clerical, 

commercial 2... eS 
Domestic and related com- 

mercial services................. 10.0 


Communications, transporta- 


tor. “supply... eee 7.6 
Construction and 

MAINTENANCE ae ee 6.7 
Professignals* 6.4 
Tailors and seamstresses.... 6.2 
Miscellaneous processing... 4.0 
Health and sanitation... 32 
Laborers eh te eh ee 
Inexperienced persone............... 22 
Metal trades PAIL 
Students 2.1 
Artists:(.4 Dui: ab ba 2a 16 
Mining, chemicals. 

ANd PLOCeSSiNG..... ccc 0.4 
Recreational workers............... 0.2 
Miscellaneous services.............. 9.1 


In his statement before the House 
Committee on Immigration and Nat- 
uralization on June 4, 1947, former 
Assistant Secretary of State John H. 
Hilldring listed four possible courses 
vf action toward displaced persons 
and refugees. These were: 1) Forced 
repatriation; 2) dispersal through 
occupied countries; 3) permanent 
maintenance of displaced persons 
camps, and 4) resettlement. Mr. Hill- 
dring makes it clear, and it is obvious 
to all thinking people, that only the 
fourth course of action is feasible. To 
return them to Soviet-occupied coun- 
tries would be cruelty. To impose them 
upon national economies already over- 
strained by post-war problems would 
seriously endanger the European Re- 
covery program. To maintain dis- 
placed persons camps permanently 
would be a tremendous burden upon 
American resources and an injustice 
to the displaced persons themselves. 
They have a right to human existence 
which has already been too long 
denied them. 


The 30,000 who have been admitted 
to the United States entered under a 
directive issued by President Roose- 
velt in December, 1945 assigning a 
great part of our immigration quotas 
exclusively to displaced persons. The 
majority of those already admitted 
have settled in large urban areas, ap- 
proximately one-half of them in New 
York City alone. 


Legislation Prepared 


Legislation has been introduced into 
Congress to provide for admission of 
displaced persons and to secure a bet- 
ter distribution of immigrants through- 
out the country. Senate bill 2242, in- 
troduced by Senator Wiley, would set 
up a Displaced Persons commission to 
handle certain phases of the problem. 
Admission of immigrants, however, 
would be entrusted entirely to regular 
immigration officials. 


The number of displaced persons to 


be admitted under this bill is limited 
to 100,000 over a two years period. 
Of these, according to the terms of the 
bill, 50 per cent must be persons cap- 
able of carrying on agricultural pur- 
suits; 50 per cent must also be selected 
from those whose “country of nation- 
ality has been annexed by a foreign 
power. The latter clause has been 
introduced to give preference to Balts 
and Poles whose country has been 
taken over by Soviet Russia. 


Minority reports from the Senate 
Judiciary committee have opposed 
some parts of the bill. Senator Cooper 
would raise the number admissible to 
150,000, would give the Displaced Per- 
sons commission greater administra- 
tive authority and would require a 
policy statement calling for speedy 
settlement of the whole displaced per- 
sons problem. 


Opposes Labor Priorities 


Senator McGrath objects to restric- 
tions and conditions regarding hous- 
ing standards; he would remove all 
priorities in favor of agricultural 
workers, and increase the number ad- 
missible to 100,000 a year. 


The bill would carefully safeguard 
family unity and provide that families 
be brought to the United States and 
settled as complete family units. 
Orphans would be admitted if provi- 
sion for their care is assured. 


Two bills have been introduced into 
the House of Representatives which 
resemble the Wiley bill in most re- 
spects, although they increase to 
200,000 the total number of persons 
admissible. 


Catholics Organize 


Catholic activity for displaced per- 
sons has been centered, since the war, 
in the War Relief Services—N.C.W.C. 
In November, 1947 the Bishop’s Ad- 
ministrative board set up the Bishop’s 
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Resettlement committee, of which Most 
Reverend Joseph E. Ritter, Archbishop 
of Saint Louis is chairman. Under the 
Committee diocesan resettlement com- 
mittees are to be erected throughout 
the country. These committees will en- 
courage displaced persons legislation, 
make surveys of available homes and 
jobs, and secure sponsors to assist in 
bringing displaced persons to the 
United States. 


In November, 1947 also, authoriza- 
tion was given for erecting a National 
Catholic Resettlement council to co- 
ordinate activities for displaced _per- 
sons. The Council is composed of rep- 
resentatives of the National Catholic 
Welfare conference, National Confer- 
ence of Catholic Charities, National 
Catholic Rural Life conference, Saint 
Vincent de Paul society, Catholic na- 
tionality groups, lay organizations and 
leading Catholic lay men and women. 
Right Reverend Monsignor Edward F. 
Swanstrom is chairman of the Council. 
The Council will serve as a coordinat- 
ing center for all Catholic activity in 
the United States, and will be active 
in Europe in caring for transportation 
of displaced persons. 


Work for Laity 


As diocesan committees are set up. it 
becomes the responsibility of members 
of the diocese to conduct necessary sur- 


veys of jobs and homes. Although this 
work is often done jointly with Protes- 
tants and Jewish organizations, it is 
necessary to inform Catholic lay peo- 
ple of the project and to secure their 
collaboration. Teachers and pastors 
can render invaluable assistance to the 
displaced persons program by explain- 
ing the whole problem to Catholics 
and pointing out the opportunity for 
work. All activities should, of course, 
be carried on under the supervision of 
the diocesan director. 


There is serious need, too, for finan- 
cial help, particularly to cover the 
cost of transportation. It is estimated 
that for each displaced person this 
will amount to $250 to $300. This 
huge sum of $50,000,000 must be 
raised among Catholics, Protestants 
and Jews in the United States during 
the next two years. Since about 65 
per cent of the displaced persons are 
Catholic it is evident that a large por- 
tion of this sum must be raised among 
Catholics in the United States. 


Jesuits in all their manifold con- 
tacts with lay people have an excellent 
opportunity to inform them of the 
terrible needs under which displaced 
persons suffer and of the opportunities 
offered to American Catholics to exer- 
cise a charity which certainly will be 
richly rewarded. “For I was a stranger 
and you took me in.” 


D. P.’s in America 


We reassert our statement that the absorption in our countryside of 
these displaced rural families will in no way aggravate the housing 
situation nor cause unemployment. We have this pledge and assurance 
from our own priests and bishops who are in daily contact with rural 
people and who are eager to solve the housing problem in cities, 
towns, and country. They tell us that the charitable spirit of their 
parishioners will find a way to give shelter to the unfortunate dis- 
placed people. This will be especially feasible in large rural homes 
located at a distance from towns and cities, where only two or three 
persons now occupy such residences. 


N.C.R.L.C. Statement, April 16, 1947 
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New International Union Federation 


_ One of the minor casualties involved in 
the widening rift between Soviet Russia 
and the West was the World Federation 
of Trade Unions (WEFTU). Organized 
in October 1945, the WEFTU was the 
largest such trade union federation ever 
organized. Represented were an estimated 
71 million workers in 60 nations of the 
world. ‘I'he A. F. of L. was the only large 
organization not included in the member- 
ship. Sir Walter Citrine, assisted by a 
seven-man executive committee, was presi- 
dent of the Federation. 


Leftist strength in Soviet Russia, France, 
Italy and Latin America, as well as many 
of the Soviet satellite states, gave the 
Federation a strong bias toward Commu- 
nist policies. In the course of 1946 the 
Federation sent a Commission to study 
German trade unions, missions of inquiry 
to Greece, Iran, Tunisia and Trieste, and 
planned a Commission to Japan. Negotia- 
tions had been completed with UN to 
have the Federation recognized as an ad- 
visory body to the Economic and Social 
council. A Colonial committee to foster 
trade-union organization in all colonies had 
also been set up. 


Under the impact of growing hostility 
and the irreparable split on the question 
of ERP, the Federation quickly fell to 
pieces. 


Meanwhile plans had been quickly drawn 
for calling a new Federation into existence. 
The A.F. of L., which had held aloof 
from WFTU, began negotiations with the 
Union federations of Benelux about a 


preparatory conference. The C.I.O. was 
making similar plans with the British 
TeEKe: 


Differences were resolved, and the two 
groups met with representatives of the 17 
ERP nations in London on March 9 and 
10. Missing from the International Trade 
Union Conference on the European Re- 
covery Program, as the meeting was called, 
were members of the French Communist- 
controlled CGT and the Italian CGIL. 


France was represented by the Force 
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Ouvriere group; Italy by the Socialist, 
Republican, and Catholic groups. 


Although provisions were made for ad- 
mission of groups from other countries, 
there is no immediate prospect of further 
entries. 


A ten-man continuing committee, which 
included both Frank Fenton (A. F. of L.) 
and James Carey (C.I.O.), was set up. 


Whether the new organization will ex- 
pand beyond its present ad hoc objective 
of European recovery and its limited mem- 
bership is not yet clear. But it would 
seem that the nucleus of responsible inter- 
national trade-union federation has been 
formed. 
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Long-range plans are under way for a 
White House Conference on Children and 
Youth to be held in Washington in 1950. 
The Conference will review progress made 
since the 1940 Conference and programs 
set up for the future. Important among 
the observations of the Conference will be: 
strengthening family income, improved 


housing, community-wide recreation, im- 
proved child-labor laws. 
e 
H.R. 6054 


Among the items listed as essential in a 
long-range agricultural policy program, the 
Senate sub-committee, established to study 
and treat of these matters, placed conser- 
vation of soil and water resources in a 
top-ranking position. 

At present we have a number of agencies 
duplicating efforts and at times working 
at cross purposes. The results recall to 
mind a war dictum, ‘Too little too late.” 
According to Rep. Clifford R. Hope, we 
are still losing about 500,000 acres of crop 
land each year through erosion, silting, 
improper land use and other preventable 


causes. This cannot continue for long 
without disastrous results to our total 
economy. 


In line with these facts, Rep. Hope of 
Kansas has introduced in the House a bill 
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designated H.R. 6054. The chief aim of 
this bill is to centralize control in the work 
of conservation. Much of the present per- 
sonnel now operating under various agen- 
cies would become coordinated under one 
agency specifically established for that 
purpose. Responsibility for carrying out 
the program of this agency would fall 
jointly on the federal government, the 
states and their local governments, and 
the owners and operators of agricultural 
resources. 


The bill has been referred to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and no doubt will 
undergo there change in language and 
even of some proposals. But the principle 
of the bill establishes, for the first time, a 
basic land policy for the United States, 
and this cannot well be discarded. There 
will be those who will argue violation of 
state sovereignty in an effort to block such 
a policy. 


The land of a nation is more important 
to a nation as a whole than the supposed 
rights of a State, and a priori of corpora- 
tions or individuals, to use of land in a 
way that disregards other sections of the 
country. Some areas may well be able to 
conserve their land; other areas cannot 
without federal assistance. Without federal 
direction in a problem that is nation-wide 
we shall continue losing half a million 
acres annually. 


H.R. 6054 is sound in fundamental prin- 
ciple. The final modus agendi rests with 
the legislators who will prepare it for 
congressional action. 


Family Allowance Increases 


Because of rise in cost of living, Belgium 
has increased the amounts paid as family 
allowances. Monthly amounts now in force 
for children of workingmen are: 200 f. 
(87c) for the first and second child, 270 f. 
($1.17) for the third child, 350 f, ($1.50) 
for the fourth child, 500 f. ($2.10) for all 
succeeding children. When a worker is 
sick or injured, payments are increased to 
500 f. for each child. Children who have 
lost their wage-earning parent, whether 
father or mother, receive 600 f. ($2.60). 
If both parents are dead, they receive 
800 f. ($3.47). 
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France has made similar increases in 
family-allowance grants. Since August, 
1946, these have been calculated as a per- 
centage of a certain minimum wage. For 
the second child a grant equal to 20 per 
cent of a basic wage is paid. For the third 
and all succeeding children, the grant is 
30 per cent of the wage. The minimum 
has been steadily increased and was, in 
August, 1947, 7,000 f. for certain parts of 
France. This would give a grant of 1,400 
f. for the second child and 2,100 f. for each 
succeeding child ($11.76 and $17.64 re- 
spectively at the official rate, but closer 
to $3.00 and $4.00 in buying power). 


‘ e 


Cotton Pickers Coming 


As the International Harvester company 
begins mass production of cotton-picking 
machines, we approach closer to the day 
when the South and the whole country 
will be confronted with the problem of 
mass unemployment. It is impossible, and 
it would probably be short-sighted, to pre- 
vent further mechanization of this already 
highly industrialized segment of our econ- 
omy. Cotton is essentially a commercial 
crop; its growers, processors and market- 
ers are perhaps (wheat and corn suggest 
the ‘‘perhaps’’) the most commercial- 
minded group connected with agriculture 
in the United States. Hence, we probably 
must accept the speedy displacement of 
some 2,000,000 workers at the rate of 50 
per machine. Growing industry in the 
South may be able to absorb many of 
these workers, but the tremendous increase 
in the labor supply will jeopardize wage 
levels. At any rate, we should know more ~ 
about jobs that will be available and pro- 
vision to be made for those whom the 
South cannot absorb. 


Alumni to Discuss Social Problem : 


At the First Inter-American congress of 
Jesuit Alumni, which will be held in Sao 
Paulo, Brazil, August 31 to September 5, 
1948, social ideas and problems will re- 
ceive major emphasis. The alumni congress _ 
movement began 12 years ago with a meet- 
ing of Argentine former students: two 
years later members from Uruguay joined 
the congress. The first Latin-American 
congress was convened in Montevideo in 


1941, at which representatives from eight 
nations participated: Argentina, Brazil, 
Chile, Colombia, Cuba, Nicaragua, Peru 
and Uruguay. Teachers and former stu- 
dents from all countries of the western 
hemisphere are invited to the 1948 Cong- 
ress. Among the themes to be discussed 
are: Man, the state and society; the Chris- 
tian idea of liberty; economic conditions 
for progress of the family; social reform 
‘by extension of property to all classes; 
professional organization and the social 
doctrine of the Church; moral and material 
aid to abandoned and delinquent children; 
the Christian idea of labor; just payment 
for work; family wage; efficiency and 
Wage; woman's work at home, in employ- 
ment, in the factory. Another session will 
attempt to marshal alumni activities in the 
face of moral and economic problems, 


Union Shop Desired 


Ninety-five per cent of workers voting 
have expressed their desire to work under 
union-shop conditions (a “union shop” is 
one in which new employees are required 
to join the union within a specified period 
of time after securing employment). Under 
the Taft-Hartley act no collective bargain- 
ing contract may contain a union-shop 
clause unless a majority of the workers 
eligible to vote on the question express a 
desire for such a clause. In elections held 
between August 22 and December 31, 1947, 
by the National Labor Relations board 
workers were overwhelmingly in favor of 
the union-shop clause. These figures were 
derived from a total of 664 elections con- 
ducted by the Board since the law went 
into effect on August 22, 1947. 


Housing Progress 


Despite the interminable delays in secur- 
ing a General Housing act which would 
help ease the serious housing shortage, 
progress is being made. It is estimated that 
almost 855,000 units were started in 1947, 
and the calculations for 1948 look to a 
total of about 970,000 units started during 
this year. While neither of these totals is 
sufficient to meet the shortage and replace 
units that should be retired, the two figures 
mark a steady progress since the low of 


209,300 units in 1945. Rental units, which 
comprise about 13 per cent of the total in 
1947, should be increased in number. Public 
housing in 1947 had declined so greatly 
that it required an expenditure of only 
$173 million out of the total investment 
of almost $5 billion. 


To Study Health 


President Truman has requested the Fed- 
eral Security agency to convene a Na- 
tional Health assembly ‘to undertake com- 
prehensive study of the possibilities for 
raising health levels.” More than 700 na- 
tional leaders will meet in Washington, 
May 1| to 4, to plan a ten-year program 
for improving national health. One pur- 
pose of the meeting is to investigate pos- 
sibilities for equalizing expenditure in 
health programs. A disproportionate 
amount is spent, for instance, on infantile 
paralysis and cancer; insufficient assistance 
is given to research on cardiovascular 
diseases and Negro health. 


Community Councils 


A social experiment under way in 
Greater New York may not only improve 
race relations but help to rebuild the 
neighborhood as a social unit in American 
culture. Race friction had been common 
in many sections. Many educational proj- 
ects had been attempted to improve con- 
ditions without success. Finally the New 
York Board of Education’s Advisory Com- 
mittee on Human Relations proposed estab- 
lishment of neighborhood action groups as 
a possible way to get people working 
together. 


Community Councils, accordingly, were 
set up in three pilot areas. School, church, 
and professional leaders were asked to 
serve as spark plugs, but talk and action, 
once initial reserves had been broken down, 
were to be by the people. There was no 
discussion of race problems; the group 
studied the neighborhood's needs and sup- 
plied them. And they improved race 
relations by working together. 


The three pilot areas were in Queens, 
Brooklyn and the Bronx, respectively. The 
areas needed community recreation and 
health services, playgrounds, opportunities 
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for adult education. A long list was com- 
piled in each neighborhood, and the coun- 
cils went to work. 

Committees visited the proper authorities 
and won promises of cooperation; police 
protection was improved; garbage and 
refuse disposal. was stepped up; better 
street lighting was obtained. Schools 
opened in the evenings for adult classes in 
sewing, cooking, millinery, even reading 
and writing. The people themselves opened 
community recreation centers, a nursery 
school, a child-care center for school 
children whose mothers worked. Clinics or 
free service from local doctors took care 
of dental needs, tuberculosis tests, general 
health. 

The people cleared vacant lots for play- 
grounds; community plays and fiestas were 
presented. Weekly dances for young peo- 
ple were held in each community. 

Today there are 10 Community Coun- 
cils in Greater New York. The city is not 
yet transformed by their work, but there 
are lasting improvements in each of the 
neighborhoods. More important still, the 
people themselves achieved the improve- 
ments, and self-help makes for self-respect. 
Besides, they have learned to live with 
other peoples by working and playing with 
them. 

@ 


Pius XII on National Economies 


In an address delivered recently to the 
Congress on International Trade Policy, 
Pius XII emphasized anew the social na- 
ture of all business. While it is true that 
there are economic laws which work auto- 
matically, they must not be applied to 
national life without due regard to the 
social effects of business. 

“To speak of economic life,” he said, 
“is to speak of social life. The goal to 
which it tends by its own nature and which 
individuals are obliged to serve in the 
different forms of their activities, is to put 
at the disposal of all the members of so- 
ciety in a stable manner, those material 
conditions that are required for their cul- 
tural and spiritual life. 

“It is not possible, therefore, to obtain 
any results without an extrinsic order, 
without social rules that aim at the con- 
stant attainment of that goal. To have 
recourse to a magic automatism is a foolish 
fancy no less vain in economic life than 
in any other field of life in general.” 
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After condemning anew the gross eco 
nomic liberalism of the 19th century and 
the ‘“pseudo-liberty of our times, subjection 
to the command of gigantic organizations,” 
he asserted that the liberty which must 
exist in economic life is the liberty of 
human beings who “have the right to de- 
mand that the social order of economic 
life, far from interfering with their liberty 
in the choice of means for the attainment 
of that goal [of social economy], should 
guarantee and protect it.” : 


This right is held by every worker, 
whether employee or independent, because 
“with respect to the purpose of the social 
economy every productive member is the 
subject and not the object of economic 
life.” ; 


At a time when the European Recovery 
Program has laid heavy emphasis upon 
international economic relations, His Holi- 
ness reaffirms the unity and importance of 
national economic life and the subordinate 
role of international trade. At the same 
time he recognized the great value of 
regional unions. Benelux, though he does 
not mention it, would be such a union. 


Later in the address he singles out for 
unfavorable comment two groups: those 
who “while demanding free world trade 
for their own products, deny this natural 
freedom to the individual’ and “certain 
defenders of the right of private property 
who, by their manner of interpreting the 
use of property and regard for it, succeed 
better than any of their adversaries in 
shaking that institution, which is so natural 
and indispensable to the life of humanity 
and, principally, of the family.” 

e ‘ 


Institute on Cooperatives 


Msgr. M. M. Coady of Antigonish, Nova 
Scotia, will conduct an Institute on Co- 
operatives and the Cooperative movement 
from June 7 to 18 at Saint Louis univer- 
sity. Assisting Msgr. Coady will be several 
nationally known cooperative authorities, 
Msgr. Luigi Ligutti, Mr. Jerry Voorhis, 
executive secretary of the Cooperative 
League of America, and Miss Mary G. 
Dooling, managing director of the Catholic 
Council for Cooperative Development. The 
Institute will present the social philosophy 
underlying the cooperative movement and 
outline plans for setting up and conduct- 
ing cooperatives. 


Concentration of Farm Income 


Two unsatisfactory long-range trends of 
American agriculture have been accelerated 
by the war. One has been the steady mi- 
gration of farmers into urbanized areas and 
industrial employment. Since 1930 the 
number of farms in the United States has 
decreased steadily until, by 1945, the total 
number of farms in the country was only 
a bit larger than it was in 1900. In some 
areas of the nation huge tracts of land and 
numerous farm homes stand idle and neg- 
lected. 


But during the same period of time the 
total number of acres under cultivation has 
increased by the extraordinary amount of 
some 303 million acres. This means that 
there has developed in the country a tre- 
mendous concentration of land into the 
hands of an ever smaller group of owners. 
And many of the owners today are not 
farm operators but absentee-owners or 
huge corporations who rent the land out 
as a cash investment. 


The second unsatisfactory trend in our 
agricultural economy is immediately ap- 
parent. Concentration of land into the 


hands of a small number of owners has 
meant increasing monopoly control of pro- 
duction and distribution, as well as an 
alarming growth in the concentration of 
income, The result is that in 1945 the 
82,000 top farmers in the country (about 
1.5 per cent of the total) received about 
10 per cent of the farm income. At the 
other end of the scale a total of 2.2 million 
farmers (about 37 per cent of the total) 
received another 10 per cent. 


While the extremely poor showing of 
the lowest group, the 37 per cent noted 
above, might be due to sub-marginal units 
and uneconomical methods, it still remains 
true that our farm economy is in serious 
imbalance. Thus, the richest 10 per cent 
of the farmers had about the same income 
as the lowest 70 per cent. 


The present development is the more 
serious because an increasingly large por- 
tion of farm income is being drained from 
agriculture by large corporations holding 
farm land for investment. 

The table printed here gives the number 
of farmers and the total of income for each 
income level in 1945: 


Total Number of Farms and Net Income for 1945 


Net Income 
per Farm 


Number of Farms 


(In Thousands ) 


Total Income 


(In Thousands) 


Under 1,000 Ye 
1,000 - 1,999 Ee 
2,000 - 2,999 
3,000 - 3,999 
4,000 - 4,999 
5,000 - 5,999 
6,000 - 7,999 
8,000 - 9,999 
10,000 - 19,999 
20,000 and over 


22% 1,665,469 
260 1,889,582 
703 Litto 
45] 1,579,046 
311 1,397,412 
217 1,192.34] 
2064 1,845,638 
14] 126,558 
211 3,163,951). 

32 1,640,567 
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THE IMPACT OF THE NEW LABOR 
LAW ON UNION-MANAGEMENT 
RELATIONS. ~— by Leo Cyril Brown, 
S.J. Institute of Social Order, Saint 
Louis University, Saint Louis, 1948, vi, 
114 pp. $1.50. 


In twelve chapters, Father Brown has 
stated and answered 293 questions with 
respect to the Taft-Hartley act. In addi- 
tion, an appendix includes the labor organ- 
ization registration form required by the 
Law, the financial certificate, affidavits on 
union officers and loyalty, instructions for 
use of registration materials, and the text 
of the Labor Management Relations Act, 
1947. 


The book is the result of a series of 
meetings arranged by St. Louis university 
at the request of the Central Trades and 
Labor Union of St. Louis. In these meet- 
ings, held during July and August, 1947, 
union members discussed each of the major 
changes introduced by the new law. They 
were aided in finding answers to their 
questions by a group of faculty members 
drawn, for the most part, from several 
divisions of St. Louis university. 


The twelve chapters organize these ques- 
tions about the following central issues: 
the collective bargaining unit, the agent, 
the process, and the contract; strikes and 
suits for damages, unfair labor practices of 
unions, use of injunctions, other civil and 
criminal penalties; the impact of the new 
law on union agents, union policies, and 
union finances; and changes in both formal 
and informal procedures of the NLRB. 


From this summary, it can be seen 
that the author has included most of the 
controversial provisions of the new law. 
Although almost a year has passed since 
these discussions were held, it is notable 
that few questions have arisen that were 
not considered in these sessions. The ques- 
tion of Communist leadership was not, 
apparently, a matter of great concern 
among the participants in these confer- 
ences. Similarly, only brief consideration 
is given to questions of political expendi- 
tures. On the other hand, questions con- 
cerning stranger picketing, mass picketing, 
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jurisdictional disputes, secondary boycotts, 
separate identification of craft units, con- 
ciliation, union-shop elections, hiring halls, 
contract violation and damage suits, or- 
ganization of supervisors and guards, in- 
dustry-wide bargaining, and many other 
subjects of continuing interest bring out 
the significant changes introduced by the 
Taft-Hartley act. 


There are several notable qualities of 
this report or forecast. First, there is the 
prevading fairness and objectivity with 
which the Act is examined. Nowhere in 
the book is there evidence of any such 
hysteria as has frequently typified discus- 
sions of the new law. Second, the book 
deserves commendation for the manner in 
which legal questions are discussed in non- 
legal language. Throughout, answers and 
comments are couched in simple terms, 
readily understood by lay persons. Finally, 
the whole purpose of the booklet—to shed 
light and understanding in an area of 
controversy, speculation, and fear—is one 
that must be keenly appreciated by all 
those who are interested in a constructive 
approach to soundly established industrial 
relations. The book is admirably adapted 
to the needs of similar groups elsewhere 
and will provide an excellent study guide 
or text for discussions of the law. 


DALE YODER 
Industrial Relations Center 
University of Minnesota 
e : 
THE MISSOURI VALLEY, Land of 
Drouth, Flood, and Promise.—by Rufus 


Terral. Yale University Press, New 
Haven, Connecticut, 1947, ix, 274 pp. 
$3.75. 


The author is a newspaper man on the 
staff of the crusading Saint Louis Post- 
Dispatch. His paper has long been active 
for the idea of TVA applied locally as an’ 
MVA. This study is a result of construc- 
tive and intelligent work on the various 
phases of the Missouri's problems; it is the 
book of a journalist, a popular treatment, 
but representing journalism of the best 
tradition, painstaking, courageous presenta- 
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tion of factual material involving weighty 
consequences in the field of policy. 


The layman will find this book fascinat- 
ing in the revelation of undreamed-of 
aspects of the river and the area thru 
which it flows. There are romance and 
mystery here, and tragedy too, in this 
account of. the stream and the valley that 
are the key to subsistence for the people of 
ten states. 


The first half of the book is expository 
and descriptive; the river, the land, under- 
ground waters, grasses, trees, grains, floods, 
irrigation, navigation, badlands and wild 
wells—described by one who has investi- 
gated their prosaic reality and found ro- 
mance and terror and beneficient possibili- 
ties. 


The latter section deals with an appraisal 
of policies and possibilities. A good chap- 
ter explains the crying need for more re- 
search and more knowledge. Another re- 
counts the mistakes in irrigation. A third 
is a revealing exposition of the social and 
economic implications of inequitable rail- 
road freight-rate structure. There is dis- 
cussion of the need and the difficulties of 
native industrial development, and the ex- 
pansion of power facilities. 


The latter chapters take up the jealousies 
and quarrels and mutually vitiating policies 
and programs of the United States Bureau 
of Reclamation and the United States 

_Army Corps of Engineers, both of which 
are charged with superintendence of work 
on the Missouri and its valley. Here also 
is a straightforward account of the pres- 
sure groups of private interests, their lob- 
bies and their tactics, preventing generous 
and wise attack on the major problems of 
the area. 


This work is a real contribution to the 
socio-economic literature of the American 
people. It is a fine delineation of the 
elements in the picture that must be under- 
‘stood and taken into consideration in any 
solution of the MVA controversy. The 
geographic, agricultural, commercial, trans- 
portational, political and human factors 
are laid out for all to see—a simple but 
very valuable array of factual material 
bearing on a common problem that de- 
mands solution. It is a good book. 


Mortimer H. Gavin, S.J. 
ISS 


ABS) SOWAUS AP DOMINO AN KOI) “Ai ple 
WESTERN WORLD. — by Edward 
Hallett Carr. Macmillan, New York, 
1947, viii, 113 pp. $1.75. 


This little book contains six lectures 
delivered in Oxford university in February 
and March, 1946. Professor Carr, who 
lectures in the University College of 
Wales, had considerable diplomatic expe- 
rience before entering the educational field 
and draws upon this experience in his 
study of Soviet Communist influence upon 
the West. 


He discovers five types of impact: polit- 
ical, economic, social, ideological, and in- 
ternational. 


In the political sphere Professor Carr 
sees the paradoxical situation of renewed 
emphasis upon “democracy” and the seri- 
ous threat to Western democracy, both 
resulting from the rise of the Soviet Union. 
The Soviet attempt to reconcile democracy 
with absolute dictatorship stems from 
Western revolutionary thought, and he 
quotes Guizot: 

Absolute power cannot belong in 
France except to the Revolution and its 
heirs, for they alone, for many years to 
come, can re-assure the masses about 
their interests while refusing them guar- 
antees of liberty. 

Yet the present attempt to reconcile the 
two derives in large measure from Russian 
rather than Western experience. 


While there have been some earlier at- 
tempts at government regulation of com- 
merce, the modern concept of state regu- 
lated and planned economy is largely a 
Soviet development. Soviet economy has 
evolved from a system of nationalization 
through complete regimentation to overall 
planning and a balanced, controlled econ- 
omy. Similarly, the use of priorities, pro- 
duction quotas, price-fixing, and other 
regulatory devices had been avoided in 
Western democracies except during emer- 
gencies. 


Professor Carr asserts that the current 
widespread interest in social welfare has 
been tremendously stimulated by Soviet 
Communist propaganda. Their insistence 
upon the material improvement of the pro- 
letariat, of the-right to work vs. the old 
laissez-faire slogan of ‘‘a reserve army of 
labor” are largely Communist-inspired. 
While the development of trade unions 
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throughout the world has not depended 
upon Soviet inspiration, Marxists of vari- 
ous kinds have traditionally been leaders 
in this movement. 


The most significant effect upon inter- 
national relations has been the change 
from political to economic norms and ob- 
jectives in diplomatic affairs. In addition 
to this Professor Carr attributes the con- 
stantly increasing emphasis upon propa- 
ganda and information to Soviet initiative. 


The Hegelian concept of materialism, 
the dialectic, and relativism together con- 
stitute the most important Soviet attack 
on Western thought. “This thorough-going 
relativism is ideologically the most destruc- 
tive weapon in the Marxist's armory. It 
can be used to dissolve all the absolute 
ideas on which the existing order seeks to 
base its moral superiority.” 


Professor Carr insists that Soviet Com- 
munism is not an oriental development, 
which is alien to the West. He asserts 
that its roots are in the Western thought 
of the French Revolution and the German 
political philosophies of the nineteenth 
century. The current threats to Western 
democracy in Europe amply confirm his 
opinion, 

an COR LE tre isk 


THE CONTEMPORARY AMERICAN 
FAMILY.—by Ernest R. Groves and 
Gladys Hoagland Groves. J. B. Lippin- 
cott, New York, 1947, xii, 838 pp. $4.00. 


MARRIAGE AND FAMILY LIFE.—by 
Gladys Hoagland Groves. Henry Holt, 
New York, 1946, viii, 564, iv pp. $3.60. 


These two textbooks by the eminent 
authorities on marriage and family life at 
the University of North Carolina serve 
complementary functions. 


The first, which is a completely rewrit- 
ten version of the authors’ The American 
Family, 1934, is a survey of the family 
in the United States today. Sections have 
been added in several places indicating the 
impact of World War II on the American 
family. Unfortunately Dr. Strecker's study 
of breakdown was published too late to 
influence these passages. 


Those familiar with the earlier version 
of this work will know its structure, the 
four parts: The Development of the Fam- 
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ily, Psychological Aspects of American 
Family Experience, Social Problems of the 
American Family, Specialized Programs 
for Conservation of the American Family. 


The second work is a practical text for 
those preparing for married life. The first 
part studies the roles of various family 
members: father, mother, infant, child, 
adolescent (husband-wife relationships are 
treated extensively in the third part of the 
book). The stages of preparation for mar- 
riage: courtship, selection, engagement, fill 
the second. part. The third concerns the 
married state itself. Cases illustrative of 
the text are in the fourth part. 


Both texts have excellent bibliographies; 
Mrs. Groves’ has an appendix of questions 
and topics for report. The first work has 
also a list of novels, plays and biographies 
illustrating family experience. 


A. A.B. 


REBUILDING THE WORLD ECON- 
OMY: America’s Role in Foreign Trade 
and Investment. — by Norman S. Bu- 
chanan and Friedrich A. Lutz. The 
Twentieth Century Fund, New York, 
1947, xiii, pp. 434. $3.50. 


This scholarly work is motivated by the 
conviction that the United States cannot 
enjoy economic prosperity in isolation. Our 


economy is intimately linked with that of | 


other countries, and vice versa. Therefore, 
the Trustees of the Twentieth Century 
Fund authorized a survey of the whole 
subject of America’s role in world trade 
and investment. It is divided into two 


parts. The first is a factual and analytical — 


study, which was made by Professors 
Buchanan and Lutz. The second part, 
based on the first, is a program for action, 
which was drawn up by the Twentieth 
Century Fund's Committee on Foreign 
Economic Relations. This Committee is 
composed of distinguished men in business, 
labor, agriculture, and economic science. 


The book in itself provides a rather 
well-rounded education in international 
economics. On the factual side, it offers 
the reader an account of the development 
of world trade, of the impact of war on 
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trade, of the vicissitudes of foreign lend- 


ing and exchange, etc. On the theoretical 
side, this book presents a running analysis 


based upon economic principles. Alto- 
gether, it is a reasonably complete picture 
of the condition, principles, policies, and 
possibilities of world trade. 


The first part of this work shows that 
we must face and overcome three main 
problems before we can restore world 
trade: (1) different countries have different 
views concerning the objective of economic 
policy, (2) the war has generated a whole 
“new group of special problems, and (3) 
harmony must be established between do- 
mestic economic policies and international 
economic policies. 


The Committee's report is directed toward 
the re-establishment of a multilateral sys- 
tem of trade. To this end they recom- 
mend, among other things, that internal 
rehabilitation be vigorously promoted in 
war-devastated countries and that the 
United States substantially expand its im- 
ports. The latter is a most significant item, 
which appears in nearly every phase of 
the discussion. It is perhaps the cardinal 
proposition. 

There are numerous interesting charts 
and tables. An ample bibliography offers 
guidance for further reading on various 
aspects of the subject, and a series of 
appendices contains the texts of important 
international agreements and proposals, in- 
cluding the Bretton Woods agreements. 


Cornetius A. Exter, S.J. 


GERMAN THEORIES OF THE COR- 
PORATE STATE with Special Refer- 
ences to the Period 1870-1919. — by 
Ralph Bowen. Whittlesey House, Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Company, Inc., New 
York, 1947, viii, 243 pp. $2.75. 


_As the title hints, this is a specialized 
book. It is restricted to the German writ- 
ings in the field, and covers in detail only 
a 50-year period. Yet this is a book that 
any student of the papal encyclicals on 
labor and social problems can scarcely 
afford to neglect. It contains a wealth of 
material bearing upon the same problems 
as the encyclicals, and explaining many 
of the allusions to continental disputes 
found in the papal pronouncements. 


The author is an Amherst graduate of 
1940, and his study of this problem has 
been encouraged and directed by Carleton 


J. H. Hayes, of whom he is presently a 
faculty colleague in the history department 
of Columbia university. 


Six sections comprise the work, the first 
and last of which, an introduction and con- 
clusion, are short. The four main divisions 
are devoted to German Corporatist Doc- 
trines before 1870; Social Catholicism; 
Monarchical Socialism; and German Col- 
lective Economy. Prior to 1870 the author 
points to the corporatist elements in Fichte, 
to the writings of Miller, Hegel, Franz 
Baader, Marlo and his ‘federalism,’ von 
Gerlach and von Gierke. The seminal 
ideas later elaborated by others are found 
in the writings of this group. 


Under the treatment of Social Cathol- 


‘icism there is a neat little dissertation of 


44 pages, replete with references and doc- 
umentation, that should be worth the read~ 
ing by anyone interested in the encyclicals. 
Starting with Bishop Ketteler and Adolf 
Kolping, the founder of the German Jour- 
neymen’'s clubs, the picture is sketched all 
the way to Pesch, the Center party and 
Weimar. 


There is the continuing controversy on 
thorough reconstruction as opposed to ‘re- 
formism’; then the ascendancy of the 
‘meliorist’ doctrine in contradistinction to 
the corporatism of Hitze. Interesting notes 
come in here on the disputes over estab- 
lishment of vocational representation in 
political assemblies. Short space is also 
devoted here to Pesch and ‘solidarism.’ 


Under Monarchical Socialism the author 
discusses the ‘‘socialists of the chair,” 
Adolf Wagner, Albert Schaffle, Adolf 
Stoecker, the latter the leader of the Chris- 
tian-Social party, advocate of patronal 
employer relations and the ‘leader’ idea of 
the entrepreneur. Bismarck’s experiments 
in corporatist organization, his tendency 
away from earlier adherence to liberalist 
notions, his National Economic council— 
these complete the section. 


German Collective Economy is almost 
entirely an account of the ideas and the 
work of two men: Walther Rathenau and 
Richard von Moellendorff. These two men 
were the responsible directors of the reor- 
ganization of German economy at the out- 
break of World War I. From the carteli- 
zation of German industrial effort for war, 
they turned to adapt their experience for 
peacetime benefit to the nation in ‘profes- 
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sional communities’ operating in a ‘collec- 
tive national economy.’ The progress of 
their ideas of ‘‘Planwirtschaft” and the 
opposition of the Catholic Center on 
grounds of too much state imposition are 
instructive. 

Mortimer H. Gavin, S.J. 

ISS 


RURAL LIFE IN ARGENTINA. — by 
Carl C. Taylor. Louisiana State Uni- 
versity press, Baton Rouge, 1948, xx, 
464 pp. $6.00. 


Anyone acquainted with Carl C. Taylor, 
his past record or his writings, expects to 
find in any new work by the author a 
level-headed, scientifically factual presen- 
tation of pertinent data. Rural Life in 
Argentina does not disappoint the reader's 
past confidence in Mr. Taylor. 


Tremendous obstacles lay in the way of 
giving an adequate picture of rural life in 
Argentina. Lacking decennial census rec- 
ords from which to glean important data, 
finding much of the statistical material on 
economics and social matters inadequate 
because too narrow to be of full scientific 
value, and hampered by the isolation of 
various regions, Mr. Taylor none the less 
has produced a book that borders on the 
monumental not only for its contents but 
likewise for the sheer physical exertion 
entailed. 


Having used the best available data at 
hand in Buenos Aires and having mapped 
an itinerary which would take him to 
every rural district of a land in an area 
corresponding in length from Hudson Bay 
to Havana, Cuba and some 800 miles in 
width at the wider areas, Mr. Taylor set 
out to gather firsthand information by on- 
the-spot study, observation and interviews. 


The result makes a first-rate sociology 
textbook, valuable not only to those inter- 
ested specifically in Argentina, but like- 
wise to anyone interested in rural life in 
its wider aspects, and in sociology in 
general. 


While Mr. Taylor contents himself with 
a presentation of facts, statistically, graph- 
ically, and by case studies, there is inherent 
in the book a major thesis that latifundia 
spells retardation, not progress. Where 
widespread owner-operated farms abound 
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in Argentina, there too will be found a 
better economy, a higher standard of liv- 
ing, and greater all-around progress. 


For anyone connected with or interested 
in land settlements and colonization, Argen- 
tinian efforts should be a must on the study 
list. Mr. Taylor has devoted considerable 
space to this important phase of rural life 
in Argentina. ; 


The book contains 17 photographs, 42 
tables of statistics, and 39 figures depict- 
ing comparative studies of births, deaths, 
marriages, land holdings, housing condi- 
tions. It is to be regretted that the gloss 
paper was not utilized for the photographs 
which lose their sharpness and effective- 
ness on coarse paper. 


Neither soil erosion nor soil conserva- 
tion find a place in the index though the 
very topography of large areas and the 
one-crop commerical farming of other areas 
would seem to call for sufficient treatment 
to warrant indexing the subject; only pass- 
ing, indirect treatment is given the subject. 


Rural Life in Argentina comes off the 
press opportunely in view of the fact that 
our own government is striving to draw 
up a long-range agricultural policy for the 
United States. All who wish to discuss 
our own policy-making problem _intelli- 
gently will find Rural Life in Argentina 
enlightening and helpful. 


A. J. Apams, SJ. 


CATHOLIC ORGANIZATIONS PRO- 
MOTING NEGRO - WHITE RACE 
RELATIONS IN THE UNITED 
STATES. — by Thomas J. Harte, 
C. Ss. R., M.A. pp. xiv—173. Washing- 
ton: The Catholic University of America 
Press, 1947. $2.00. 


This doctoral dissertation contains an 
original bit of social research into the 
structure and functions of the Catholic 
Interracial councils, Friendship and Fides 
houses, Youth groups, Clergy conferences, 
and the Catholic Committee of the South. 


Much of the information in the book 
was collected and organized by the per- 
sonal and painstaking work of the author, 
interviewing hundreds of people, visiting 
the various organizations, and even using 
the method of participant observation. 
There is however a sufficient amount of 


reference to printed sources to relieve the 
somewhat subjective nature of the reports. 


Having been over most of the same 
ground myself recently, it is easy for me 
to be over-critical of Father Harte’s pio- 
neer work. He has missed two important 
aspects of the work of the Interracial 
Councils: their powerful influence, mainly 
through Mr. George K. Hunton of New 
York, on the change of the colored press 
from its former anti-Catholic attitude, and 
their sponsorship of the school-community 
experiments in Brooklyn and New York. 


Moreover, the complete exclusion of the 
work of the Catholic sisterhoods among 
the Negroes is unjustifiable, even within 
the limitations artificially placed by the 
author on his work. Outsiders reading the 
title would conclude that no other inter- 
racial work was being done besides that 
reported in the book. 


There is also an unbalanced tone to 
much of the evaluation placed on the work 
of the Councils as compared with the 
Friendship and Fides houses. That how- 
ever, may be explainable in the light of 
the fact that the director of Fides house 
was also the director of the thesis, and one 
of the readers was a staff member. 


The almost complete neglect of inter- 
racial work by Catholic organizations in 
the South (save for a few pages on the 
Catholic Committee of the South) notably 
weakens the value of the thesis. But Father 
Harte is to be commended for presenting 
some aspects of some Catholic organiza- 
tions in the field of race relations. 

ALBERT S. Forey, S.J. 


THE AMERICAN RADIO. Report from 
the Commission on Freedom of the 
Press.—by Llewellyn White. The Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, Chicago, 1947, 
xxi, 260 pp. $3.25. 

The last volume in the series issued by 
the Commission on Freedom of the Press. 
More historical than earlier volumes, it 
reviews the mushroom growth of radio's 
techniques of the chain systems and the 
development of the programs. 

In assessing the responsibility for radio's 
failure as a public-spirited medium, the 
report scatters blame widely. In part re- 
sponsibility rests with the failure of educa- 
tional institutions and audiences to express 


their wishes, more seriously with the gov- 
ernment regulatory bodies and self-regula- 
tion efforts of the broadcasting company, 
most seriously with the sponsors and ad- 
vertising agencies. 

Conclusions of the report are more gen- 
eral than in earlier volumes, partly, at least, 
because the nature of the problem makes 
more detailed recommendations difficult. 
The report urges above all improvement of 
physical facilities (notable establishment 
of general country-wide distribution), 
greater variety and higher quality in pro- 
gram content (better edited news, improved 
public discussion, finer entertainment), and 
above all editorial control of programs by 
chain and single-station owners. The most 
important recommendation, which recurs 
on almost every page of the-report, is for 
a greater sense of responsibility on the 
part of all those connected with the radio 
industry. 

ie Genoa 


ARITHMETIC IN AGRICULTURE.— 
By Theodore H. Fenske, Richard M. 
Drake, Allen W. Edson. The Webb 
Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn., 1945. 
x+243 pp. $1.40. 

Arithmetic in Agriculture is literally 
down to earth, one whole chapter being 
devoted to crops, soils, and fertilizers. 
After a brief review of the four funda- 
mental processes in dealing with whole 
numbers, the authors take up decimals, 
fractions and percentage, and the use of 
measures and weights on the farm. This 
work is condensed into 79 pages. There- 
after the problems deal with Farm 
Credit, and the Wise Use of Money; 
Crops, Soils, and Fertilizers; The Dairy 
Herd; General Livestock and Poultry; 
Farm Building and Engineering; Farm 
Economics and Management. One chap- 
ter is devoted to a farm problems re- 
view. An appendix contains 22 pages of 
valuable tables and information. A five 
page index facilitates quick reference 
to any type of farm problem. A paper- 
covered answer book accompanies the 
teacher’s text. 

A. J. Adams, S.J. 
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AMERICA'S NEEDS AND RE- 
SOURCES.—By J. Frederic Dewhurst 
and Associates. The Twentieth Century 
Fund, New York, 1947, pp. xxviii, 812. 
$5.00. 

No economic study could have been 
more timely than this monumental analysis 
of our needs and resources undertaken for 
the Twentieth Centruy Fund by Dr. Dew- 
hurst and his staff of 26 associates. At 
this important transition-point in Ameri- 
can history, when we turn our huge pro- 
ductive force to peace-time needs and plan 
a tremendous aid program for Europe and 
the East, it is good to have a careful 
estimate of our future needs and of our 
ability to fill them. It is a heartening sign 
of maturity that such a study should have 
been conceived and successfully prosecuted. 


The survey is too vast even to be re- 
ported, much less to be commented upon. 
It must suffice to indicate the divisions of 
the study and some of the topics dealt 
with. The report has six parts, 32 statisti- 
cal appendices, more than 150 tables and 
charts. 


The six parts are: Basic Trends, Con- 
sumer Requirements, Capital Requirements, 
Government Costs and Foreign Transac- 
tions, Resources and Capacities, Summary. 
Thus, three parts (and they constitute the 
bulk of the book—450 pages) are devoted 
to a survey of needs, and approximately 
100 pages consider resources and capacities. 

The introductory part gives the basic 
assumptions on which all estimates are 
predicated as well as the variables which 
determine needs, such as population, labor 
income and savings. Estimates of these 
variables for 1950 and 1960 are given. 


In succeeding chapters our manifold 
needs are investigated: food, clothing, hous- 
ing, household operations, transport, medi- 
cal care, recreation, education, religion, 
private welfare, capital needs, production 
needs, urban and rural development needs, 
government expenditures, foreign trade. 


Although this survey made use of other 
studies in compiling its data, it is an inde- 
pendent investigation, employing its own 
techniques and formulating its own assump- 
tions. The result naturally is that it often 
differs from other similar estimates, The 
estimate of housing needs, for instance, is 
the highest this reviewer has seen; popula- 
tion, labor force and gross national prod- 
uct estimates, on the other hand, tend to 
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be lower. 

It is significant that population has al-. 
ready (December, 1947) reached the maxi-: 
mum level estimated for 1950 in the survey. 
A recent statistical report states that ‘‘the: 
chances are good that the population of: 
the United States will reach 150,000,000° 
by the end of 1950."’ The survey’s maxi-- 
mum for that date is 145.0 million. 


The examination of resources, especially ; 
productive resources, is much briefer. There: 
is no careful estimate, for instance, of our! 
ability to produce the houses needed dur-- 
ing the next fifteen years. There are four! 
chapters on resources, labor force, natural! 
resources, agricultural capacity and indus-- 
rial capacity. In general the conclusion: 
reached is that we shall be able to produce: 
most of the goods and services that are» 
demanded. Most critical factor limiting } 
supply will be national income, without t 
which production cannot be kept high. 


The important distinction used through-- 
out the survey between needs and demands ; 
(for instance, the amount of medical care ° 
which income will permit consumers to) 
demand will be considerably less than they ’ 
will need) shows how much still remains ; 
to be done to bring incomes up to the: 
level of normal, rather than minimum, , 
needs. Estimated needs are greater than! 
estimated demands by $6.8 billion for 1950} 
and by $4.9 for 1960. 


No review — and no reviewer — could | 
adequately estimate the tremendous arsenal | 
of data that have been accumulated in this ; 
splendid survey, nor appraise the accuracy ' 
of the estimates that the group under Dr. . 
Dewhurst has made. Upon the assumptions : 
made in the survey careful estimates of our ° 
economic future have been founded with \ 
the result that the Twentieth Century has : 
given us, as Dr. Evans Clark, executive - 
director of the Fund, says in his intro-- 
duction, “the bench marks essential to any - 
intelligent planning or appraisal.” 

Revisions will be required in the light 
of multitudinous variations, e.g., the im- 
pact of atomic energy upon power pro- 
duction estimates, unforseeable technologi- 
cal developments, the population changes 
already noted, the tremendous drain of the 
proposed European Recovery Program, etc. 
But from the bench marks already set, new 
Sufveys can more quickly and more con-. 
fidently be made. 


Francis J. Corey, S.J. 
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